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SAVOY is here !! 
DISC is here! ! 


Brought to you at long last by 


MELODIS 


SEPTEMBER RELEASES : 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 


SLIM GAILLARD (gtr) BAM BROWN (Bs) 
“OPERA IN VOUT”’ 


Melodisc - Introduzione - Pianissimo 
1001 - Recitativo e Finale 


Melodisc Andante Cantabile in Modo de Blues 
1002 Presto con Stomp 


SISTER ERNESTINE WASHINGTON (Vocal) 
Spiritual Blues accompanied by 


BUNK JOHNSON’S NEW ORLEANS 


BAND 
Melodisc Where could | go but to the Lord 
1101 God’s Amazing Grace 


CHARLIE PARKER’S ALL STARS 


Charlie Parker (alto) Miles Davis (tp) 
Bud Powell (pno) Tommy Potter (bs) Max Roach (dms) 


Savoy - Parker’s Mood 
963 - Barbados 


10 inch Records, price 5/9 each (inc tax) 
C.O.D. from 


MELODISC RECORDS, 
52, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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JAZZ THE TOWN 
Featuring CAB CA 


You’se a Viper/That’s My Desire 10-032 
ALAN DEAN with the ALL STAR SEXTET. 
My Baby Likes to Be-Bop/Disc Jockey Jump soe 10-033 
All the following discs are now in stock :— 
ESQUIRE FIVE. Boppin’ at Esquire/Idabop os 10-002 
BILL BRAMWELL, vocal. 
My Old Man You Can’t Take It With You 10-003 


VICTOR FELDMAN QUARTET. Lady bird Mop Mop 10-004 
ALAN DEAN with the ALL STAR SEXTET. 


Galaxy Can’t get started a 10-006 
GRAEME BELL JAZZ BAND. 
Shimme-Sha-Wabble South eee 10-007 
Big Chief Battle Axe/Yama Yama blues. 10-008 
Vil Walk Through The Streets of The City a 10-011 
Come Back Sweet Papa ‘ : 
Nobody Knows You when you ‘re down and out — 10-016 
LAZY ADE’S BIG FOUR. 
Won't you come over to my house baby xe 10-016 
CHARLIE PARKER QUARTET. 
Bird’s Nest/Cool Blues 10-017 
KID ORY AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Savoy Blues/Weary Blues 10-018 
DEXTER GORDON and ‘WARDELL GRAY. 
The Chase, Parts | and 2... 10-019 


VIC LEWIS ORCHESTRA. For You a Bone/Eindayz 10-021 
vic LEWIS AND HIS JAZZMEN. 
At The Jazz Band Ball/Pennies From Heaven _.... 10-022 
CLAUDE LUTER CRESCENT CITY JAZZ BAND 
3 records in album 23/- each. 
Panama)/Weary Way Blues 10-023 
Gatemouth/Sweet lovin’ Man = 10-024 
Snake Rag/South African Blues... 10-025 
ERROLL GARNER. 
Frankie and Johnny/Play Piano Play see 10-026 
BE-BOP ALBUM. 3 records in album complete 23/- 
Ornithology - - Charlie Parker’s Septet 10-027 
A Night in Tunisia - Miles Davis All Stars 


*Round about Midnight Dizzy Gillespie Sextet 10-028 
Howard McGhee & his Rhythm 


Nocturne Sonny Berman Big Eight 
Woodchopper’s Holiday Bill Harris Big Eight \ 10-029 


WILD BILL’S STOMPERS. Sensation/Tishomingo Blues 10-030 


CHARLIE PARKER’S NEW STARS. 
Carvin’ the Bird/Cheers 10-031 


All records from Album Sets can be purthanti sapenedty if desired. 
ALL RECORDS 59 each including Tax. 
ALBUM COVERS sold separately 59 each including Tax. 
ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 


If your local record store does not stock ee discs, we send them direct 
to you C.O.D. from 


ESQUIRE RECORDS 
76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 
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Jars Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editor: LES MALLOWS. 


EDITORIAL. 


UR cover this month pays tribute to a 
great jazzman, whose visit to this 
country will have stimulated and in- 

spired all those fortunate enough to hear him. 
It is somewhat ironical that Benny had to sur- 
round himself with comedians and dancers in 
order to appear over here, and let us hope the 
day soon dawns when such expedients are not 
necessary. The Goodman reputation grows 
with the years, and Benny’s superb playing, to 
say nothing of his personal charm, added greatly 
to his already enormous throng of British 
admirers. The fine picture we have used, was 
taken, and very kindly lent to us, by George 
Monkhouse— remember the Quinquaginta 
Ramblers ? 
NEW FEATURE. 

We are glad to welcome to our columns this 
month Steve Race, who will write on various 
aspects of modern music. Steve is a very fine 
musician, and an able writer, and we know that 
his views and news will provide plenty of food 
for thought and discussion. No matter what 
you feel about Bop, you should know what it is 
all about, and no one is better able to inform 
you than Steve. Mr. Lightly and Politely and 
Steve have both taken each other to task, and 
we have given them plenty of space to ventilate 
their differences. We now hope that they will 
settle down in the usual harmony that prevails 
amongst our contributors. 

CLUB MAP. 

Readers will have noticed that with the August 
issue we stopped printing the Rover’s Guide to 
the Rhythm Clubs map, and transferred the 
information to the interior of the magazine 
under the heading: The Club Notice Board. 
When we originally had the idea of the map we 
thought it would be a wonderful thing to list 
every Club in the country, so that readers, 
wherever they may be, might find some jazz. 
Hence we decided to make the cost of insertion 
low enough for literally every Club to partici- 
pate. We then sent out examples of the map, 
together with a letter to about seventy Provincial 
Clubs. Nine of them enthusiastically supported 
the idea, four replied that for various reasons 
they were unable to join in, and the rest didn’t 
even bother to acknowledge the letter. It isn’t 
the bad manners that trouble us — we are quite 
used to everything in that direction — it is the 
hopeless apathy it would app o indicate 
lf the jazz movement in this country is to thrive 
and grow it needs enthusiastic and unflagging 
support from ALL lovers of jazz music, and 
even if our suggestion had been bad (which we 
don’t think it was) surely it at least merited an 
acknowledgement, or a criticism — anything 
but silence ! 

ODEON RE-ISSUES. 

We have word from Hans Bluthner, of the 
Berlin Hot Club, of some Odeon re-issues that 
might interest readers. These include Carrol 
Dickerson’s Savoyagers Stomp, the second-master 
of Trumbauer’s Mississippi Mud, Henderson’s Livery 
Stable Blues, Bessie Smith’s Lady Luck Blues/Yodling 
Blues, the Pettis Bag O’ Blues/Freshman Hop, and a 
number of other fine items, a few of which are 
still in catalogue in this country. Anybody 
interested in trading can get in touch with 
Bluthner at Berlin-Grunewald, Paulsborner 
Strasse 50a, (Brit. Sektor). 

THE EDITORS. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 

JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 
Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 


with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


BUNK JOHNSON 


AN APPRECIATION 
By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


O N July 7th, 1949, Bunk Johnson completed 

the exodus of great New Orleans horn- 
men. His passing at the age of almost seventy, 
broke the last remaining link of the Buddy 
Bolden Band. That almost legendary figure 
of New Orleans musical life. That strangely 
fantastic Bolden with whom Bunk played as 
a young and inexperienced musician; Bunk 
was indeed part of that famous Bolden legend. 


When others of his age were entering upon 
their retirement, Johnson made his sensation- 
al return to fame, and did in fact, create a 
greater amount of interest than many lesser 
genii on their first debut. To this return we 
owe the great enjoyment and thrill which 
his recorded music brought to many of us. 

Undoubtedly some of his best work was 
recorded on William Russell’s American 
Music label. Johnson cut numberous titles 
(many of which are still to be issued). His 
New Iberia Blues — named after his birth- 
place — is a deeply moving melody on the 
traditional twelve bar theme (he was always 
a supreme player of the blues), his beauty of 
tone and sureness of execution give lie to the 
tired old man ’’ rumour which so, many of 
his critics were fond of spreading ; these 
same critics who show marked misunder- 
standing of the real New Orleans style and 
tradition. 


Bunk sounds neither tired nor aged on the 
American Music records so far issued. His 
lead at all times, is sure and clear as a bell. 
His personality impressed itself so much 
upon the band that they were as one when 
playing with him. It was the music of Johnson 
we were hearing, all else being forgotten. 
The hand of time cannot destroy artistry — 
seventeen or seventy, Bunk played jazz as 
only he could play it. 


His contemporaries are many, but his 
equal would be hard to find. Perhaps his 
vanity was misconstrued, perhaps his temper- 
amental shortcomings difficult to overlook, 
but in spite of these failings his music will 
live. 


Bunk was never a showman in his playing. 
He would not indulge in a series of meaning- 
less and flashy high notes, nor other gallery 
fetching devices. His technical ability pre- 
vented this, but it is certain that even if his 
technical equipment had allowed him so to 
indulge, he would have scorned such exhib- 
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itions. His style was essentially simple and 
his effects were obtained by the use of ex- 
tremely subtle phrasing and the employment 
of the middle and lower registers. His 
American Music version of Careless Love 
Blues contains one of Bunk’s most beautiful 
solos. Commencing in the low register, 
Johnson, in a series of superbly phrased notes 
gradually climbed into the middle register. 
Never far from the original melody Bunk 
displayed his perfect taste throughout this 
side. The final ensemble reached a most 
moving climax. 


NO STRIVING AFTER 
THE UNOBTAINABLE. 


Johnson was also a master of the break — 
a fast disappearing art. On Sister Kate the 
two little breaks (of two bars in length) 
which he played are among the most satisfy- 
ing things in jazz. 

In such men as George Lewis and Jim 
Robinson, Bunk had the perfect team, both 
had been born in the Crescent City and each 
had lived and worked under the same social 
conditions. Their outlook was identical and 
all had the same passionate love for their 
music. Consequently there is no striving for 
the unobtainable in any of their efforts. 


In April, 1946, the old man cut some of his 
last sides for William Russell (he made others, 
but the company is unknown as yet). They 
took the form of trios, with Don Ewell on 
piano — a young white musician in the Jelly 
Roll Morton tradition — and a drummer of 
average ability, by the name of Alphonse 
Steele. Beautiful Doll, You Got To See Mama 
Every Night and Ja Da are tremendously 
exciting, with Johnson playing some of his 
best horn. Again the same lack of self- 
consciousness is apparent; there is an 
excitement which is lacking in much of the 
work turned out by the ‘“* progressive 
school.’’ 
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It is a great pity that the World Transcrip- 
tions with the late Wade Waley on clarinet, 
can never be issued, for these show Bunk at 
his best (in spite of a very poor rhythm 
section). Jelly Roll is a fine version of this 
grand old tune, and despite rather weak 
support from Floyd O’Brien, who is very out 
of place in this group, Bunk carries all before 
him. Spicey Advice, his own tune, is a delight- 
ful little melody and proves Bunk to be a 
composer of high merit. 

H.M.V. could, if they wished, issue his fine 
Franklin Street Blues and Snag It or High 
Society would make a most acceptable backing. 
All the American Deccas are of course, avail- 
able to Brunswick, and Tishomingo Blues and 
You Always Hurt The One You Love are the two 
sides most likely to appeal to the lover of 
Bunk Johnson’s music. It is to be hoped that 
both Brunswick and H.M.V. will issue these 
in due course. It would be a nice gesture to 
a very great artist. 

LAST YEARS. 

During the last year of his life, | was privi- 
leged to know Willie Bunk Johnson, only by 
letter, alas, but in all his correspondence to 
me, he expressed a desire to visit this country 
and play his horn ‘‘ at one of those big clubs 
you have — | am near seventy but can still go 
like hell ’’ he wrote just before his final ill- 
ness. He died before his ambition was rea- 
lised, and we in England are the poorer for 
his passing. It is doubtful however, if this 
could have been made possible, for the Music- 
ians’ Union which seems to excel itself as a 
stumbling block to would-be visits from 
overseas bands, might well have enforced its 
powers to deter the old man from coming to 
this country. Since this idea did not material- 
ize, we are left with Bunk’s music in record 
form only, but | shall still derive an inate sense 
of enjoyment and remain enthralled yet 
excited when | play my Johnson discs, for 
whilst | still get great pleasure from newer 
bands, such as Bell, Lyttelton and Bob Wilber, 
1 know that with Bunk’s records | have 
reached my zenith. 

Many loved him, others scorned him, yet 
no-one could fail to admire him. If, at almost 
seventy, | can recapture one iota of my youth, 
as did Bunk, | shall rest, as | hope he will — 
content. With his death, the jazz world has 
lost one of its most sincere artists, a man who 
never sold himself to commercial morons. 
He was content to play his music as he thought 
it should be played — the New Orleans way. 

| would like to conclude this short appre- 
ciation by quoting from a letter written by 
the well-known Liverpool collector, Les 
Phythian, who expresses far better than I, 
the real loss we feel at Bunk’s death, I think he 
would have liked what Les had to say: ‘‘ So 
poor old Bunk has passed on... . and the 
world of jazz is immeasurably the poorer for 
his going. Despite the ripeness of Bunk’s age 
and the reports of his failing health, the news 
came as a profound shock to me. Those of us 
who love our jazz and respect the men whose 


JAZZ WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Bessie Smith. Negress blues singer, 
known as ‘‘The Empress Of The Blues.’’ 
Born Chattanooga, Tenn., 1896, killed in 
motor smash, Memphis, Tenn., September 
26th, 1937. Sang in trio called ‘‘ The Liberty 
Belles ’’ in 1919, made first published records 
1923 (Columbia). All her subsequent record- 
ings were made in Columbia’s New York 
studios, with many different musicians, 
mostly members of Fletcher Henderson’s 
band. Last records made November 24th, 
1933. The 18 different sides issued in England 
are an excellent cross-section of the incom- 
parable artistry that was Bessie’s alone, com- 
bining as it did sincerity with ability. Her 
rich, powerful voice could move the most 
phlegmatic audience, and her records such as 
St. Louis Blues (Parlo. R2344), Backwater 
Blues (R2481) and Thinking Blues (R2483) are 
perhaps the most perfect examples of blues 
singing ever recorded. 


Note to more advanced enthusiasts, if any 
read this column: Neither Elizabeth Johnson 
nor Cleo Gibson (both OKeh) is a pseudonym 
for Bessie Smith. 


Lonnie Johnson. Negro guitarist, blues 
singer, the male opposite number to Bessie. 
Luckily he is still with us; has recorded 
regularly for over 25 years. Most records of 
his are OKeh, Decca or Bluebird. Plays 
beautiful solo on Armstrong’s Savoy Blues 
(Parlo. R2127), Hotter Than That (R2704) ; is 
also prominent on Johnny Dodds’ Red Onion 
Blues and Gravier Street Blues (Bruns. 03168) ; 
made several beautiful duets with Eddie 
Lang (see Parlo. R1194, R1496, which may be 
obtainable from places like Dobell’s in 
Charing Cross Road — plug for Doug. !) 
Johnson creates melody in all his work ; his 
feeling for the blues is typical of his race, and 


his fine, warm voice, entirely free from 
mannerisms and affectation, is always a delight 
to the discerning jazz enthusiast. 


Bunk Johnson. Negro trumpeter. Born 
New Orleans, December 29th, 1879. Played 
in all the earliest ragtime bands, including 
Buddy Bolden’s, taught King Oliver, Louis 
Armstrong, Tommy Ladnier, and many more. 
Disappeared from the jazz scene from about 
1920 to 1942 ; efforts of American collectors 
brought him back into the limelight that year, 
equipped with new teeth, trumpet, clothes, 
and band of old-timers who still played. 
Recorded for Jazzman, Jazz Information, 
American Music, Decca and Victor ; some of 
the latter were issued here (H.M.V. B95I1 
and B9517). Although by the time Bunk was 
recorded, he had long passed his prime, it is 
obvious that he had been as great a trumpeter 
as legend and the memories of such men as 
Armstrong would have us believe. His 
records, though not comparable with the best 
jazz, are interesting and important relics of a 
man who did much to lay the foundations of 
jazz as we know it to-day. 


greatness has helped to shape its course can 
only feel saddened and depleted at the loss 
of one who so richly deserved the adulation 
once so freely bestowed upon him. The real 
tragedy of the case is that help of a more 
material kind was not forthcoming during the 
last months of his life. Yes, Bunk has gone. 
He cannot be replaced ; and instead of the 
smiling, simple, kindly veteran we are left 
with some memories and a restless feeling of 
emptiness. But no, not only that. Thank 
God the old man was permitted to record so 
prolifically before that wonderful horn of his 
was silenced forever. At least they can’t take 
THAT away from us. 

‘* Nor can anything erase from the histories 
what was perhaps the happiest phrase ever 


coined in this connection : ‘Playin’ jazz is 
like talkin’ from the heart. You don’t lie ’.”’ 
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The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 

CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-30, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 

EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB—Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh. Members 6d.; Visitors 1/-; Sessions, 
Recitals, Buffet. 

LEEDS JAZZ CLUB—Sunday’ Evenings 7-30 p.m. — 
Hotel Metropole, s, |. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 

No. 1 JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, Duke of 
Argyle, Great Windmill Street. 

LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—136, St. 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 
3rd Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 

MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 

SOUTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Mondays 
Royal Arms, Radwell, Southampton, 7-30. 

SUNDAY BARBECUE—Meetings Sundays 7-30 to 10-30. 
Memorial Hall, Calderwood Street, S.E. 18. Member- 
ship | /- to 23, Thomas St. S.E. 18. 

Scy.: Mrs. E. Brice. Admission 2/6. 

SWANNAGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings Mondays 
7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 

TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 
8 p.m. George & Vulture, Tottenham High Road, 
Bruce Grove, N. 17. 


WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Monday 
7-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton.—Re-open- 
ing 5th September. 

WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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(No. 9 in a series on British Jazzmen). 


EN years ago, if any jazz writer had been 

rash enough to forecast that one day, 
Britain would have a band capable of playing 
real-New Orleans jazz, he would have been 
laughed out of journalism. To-day, condi- 
tions have changed ‘‘ more than somewhat ”’ 
(to quote the late Damon Runyon). A visit to 
the London Jazz Club would convince the 
most diehard purist that in Humphrey 
Lyttelton, England has a musician in the 
world class. But what of the other groups 
playing up and down the country? Is the 
Lyttelton band the only first-class combina- 
tion in Britain 2? The answer is No. Although 
still well ahead of its rivals, there are at least 
two groups that will soon be making the big- 
time in jazz circles. One of these, Ray Fox- 
ley’s Levee Ramblers have moulded. their 
style on Morton’s Red Hot Peppers, the 
other, The Yorkshire Jazz Band, plainly shows 
the influence of Graeme Bell. 


It is of the latter that | wish to write. Their 
story is typical of the enthusiasm of many such 
bands throughout the world, with their dis- 
heartening struggle to keep together and the 
apathy of the general public toward their 
music. This pen portrait of The Yorkshire 
Jazz Band is just a small tribute to a gang of 
young men who are determined to play jazz 
and nothing but jazz, just for the sheer love 
for their music. 


The story begins in Yorkshire. One night 
a bunch of keen jazz collectors met at the 
Leeds Jazz Club, and after some deliberation 
decided it would be a good idea to form some 
sort of band just for their own amusement. 
The two leading lights were, Bob Barclay, a 
young coloured musician, who could play a 
wonderful tuba, and Dickie Hawdon, a most 
promising trumpet man. Others in this first 
group were: ‘‘ Happy Harker, clarinet ; 
Nev Grant and Eddie Encell, guitars and Alan 
Clough, washboard. The resultant noise was 
by no means, sensational, but before very 
long, the group began to improve and gain 
confidence. In an old pottery warehouse in 
Bradford on Sunday afternoons, sitting on old 
cardboard boxes and anything else available, 
the boys played their music to anyone who 
would care to listen. About a month later, 
May, 1948, to be exact, Bill Cooper, trom- 
bone, joined them, and with this ‘‘ aug- 
mented ’’ line up, they continued their Sun- 
day sessions at Bradford, plus a weekly date 
at the Jack and Jill Club (a local youth group). 
They were also able to get dates at the Leeds 
Jazz Club, but these latter were not regular, 
for Ernie Tomasso’s Chicagoans were the 
regular club band. In June the gang had their 
first stroke of luck ; but let Dickie Hawdon 
tell the story in his own words : 


YORKSHIRE 


JAZZ BAND. 


‘“The band’s first break was when 
Graeme Bell came round to the provinces. 
We heard him on the Saturday night, and 
on the Sunday afternoon he was persuaded 
(by persons unknown) to come to the 
pottery warehouse with his band. All the 
Bell band sat round on boxes, etc., and we 
played. To our surprise they seemed quite 
impressed and promised to drop a word in 
the right quarter. On the way back to 
Leeds, where Bell was playing at the Jazz 
Club, we mentioned that as yet we hadn’t 
considered the band worthy of a name, and 
Graeme suggested The Yorkshire Jazz 
Band. After some consideration we decided 
that we couldn’t do much better.”’ 


That session with the Bell boys gave the 
band the will to go ahead, and throughout 
the month of June they played with a new 
found confidence. July saw them installed at 
an inn called ‘‘ The Pack Horse’’ every 
Wednesday night, ‘‘ not for a fee, but merely 
for the sake of a more convivial atmosphere.”’ 


The prospect seemed a little brighter, they 
were gaining much needed experience and 
improving rapidly. Then came a set back, 
Bill Cooper decided that Bop was the music 
he wanted to play, so he and the band acted 
accordingly. This is what Hawdon has to say 
about it : 


‘“The night we lost Bill Cooper, we 
arrived at the door of ‘‘ The Pack Horse ”’ 
to see a notice outside saying: ‘ Pianist 
Wanted.’ From inside came the strains of 
someone hammering out Big Chief Battle 
Axe in the Bell idiom. We went in and | 
asked the pianist if he knew Smokey Mokes, 
to which he replied, ‘ Yes, in A flat | sup- 
pose ’ and tore off an intro. 
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‘* We had now recovered enough poise 
to get out our horns and away we went. 
From then on Arthur Rigg became the 
regular pianist.”’ 


Nothing much happened after this until 
September, 1948, when a real break came 
their way, Ernie Tomasso’s Chicagoans were 
asked to play the first jazz concert in Manches- 
ter, but were unable to accept. The engage- 
ment was offered to the boys from Yorkshire, 
and needless to say they accepted. Once 
again let Dickie Hawdon speak : 


‘“*For a time or two we had a regular 
Guardsman on trombone (Malcom Duncan) 
but he hadn’t turned up (due to his army 
duties) five minutes before we were due on 
at Manchester, and Geoff Lowden, of the 
Tomasso band, who happened to be present 
consented to sit in. This was our first paid 
engagement. With our first concert 
engagement and dates rolling in nicely, the 
future should have been rosey, but some 
friction between certain members of the 
gang occurred (as it does in bands) and the 
result was the whole thing nearly fell 
through.”’ 


Actually, the split was a serious blow, for it 
really meant the break up of the band. A less 
determined group would have given up at this 
stage, but not Hawdon and Barclay. Both 
were bitten with the jazz bug, and once that 
happens, there is no cure! Within a few 
weeks Barclay and Hawdon had formed The 
Yorkshire Quartette, consisting of : Dickie 
Hawdon, trumpet and valve trombone ; Bob 
Barclay, tuba; ‘‘ Happy ’’ Harker, clarinet 
and Arthur Rigg, piano and banjo. The 
quartette wasn’t exactly a world beater, but 


it did keep a few good guys together playing 
jazz — and there was always the hope of that 
lucky break just around the corner. It took 
plenty of “‘ guts '’ to hang around hoping for 
the best, but Yorkshire breeds them tough, 
so the boys stuck to their playing, waiting for 
their luck to turn. After all they had their 
various jobs during the day, so they could 
manage to eat. 

In December the break came, Hawdon 
relates it as follows : 


‘* Another stroke of luck reformed the 
band with a slightly different personnel. 
The luck was that Ernie Tomasso joined 
Harry Gold, leaving the position of resident 
band at the Leeds Jazz Club open. This job 
and the offer of two dates at a Christmas 
Party and a second Jazz Concert reformed 
the band with this new personnel : Dickie 
Hawdon, trumpet; ‘‘ Happy’’ Harker, 
clarinet ; Geoff Lowden, trombone ; 
Arthur Rigg, piano ; Eddie Encell, banjo ; 
Johnny Groves, drums.”’ 


January saw the opening of the New York- 
shire Jazz Club at the Adelphi Hotel, Leeds 
with three changes of personnel, Derek 
Wolstenholm, drums ; Alan Cooper, clarinet 
and Eddie O’Donnel, trombone. This soon 
proved to be a far greater attraction than the 
Leeds Jazz Club, due to the fine playing of the 
band. By this time the boys had an offer from 
Stan and Bert Wilcox of the London Jazz Club 
to play there for a night. This was quickly 
followed by one from Harry Randall of the 
Cleveland Rhythm Club, also in London, and 
the boys combined the two dates, playing the 
London Jazz Club on the Saturday and 
Cleveland Rhythm Club the following night. 
They were a very great success. London loved 
the music of the Yorkshire lads. It reminded 
them of the Bell band, for their style is very 
similar. Let it not be said that they are copy- 
ists, far from it, but there is a distinct Austra- 
lian style within the New Orleans framework, 
and it is this Aussie flavour which can be 
heard in the music of the Yorkshire group. 


So successful were they at the London 
clubs that the Wilcox brothers had no hesita- 
tion in booking them for the Jazz Festival they 
were holding at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
It was here that the band scored one of the 
biggest hits of its career. Together with 
Lyttelton it was the big success of this very 
ambitious show. 


While up in London for this important date, 
Ron Davies, of Tempo Records rushed the 
band along to his studio for a recording date. 
The gang cut four sides, When You Wore A 
Tulip, Washington And Lee, Muskrat Ramble and 
Big Chief Battle Axe. These sides, which will 
almost certainly be issued in the States, give 
a very good idea of the band’s brand of jazz. 
Tulip and Washington And Lee are the finest of 
the four sides. Alan Cooper’s clarinet, Dickie 
Hawdon’s cornet (he switched to cornet for 
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from FLOYD LEVIN. 


THE HOLLYWOOD JAZZ SCENE... The 
month of July brought the sad news of the 
deaths of two of the original New Orleans 
jazzmen. The veteran, Bunk Johnson died in 
New Orleans, and my very good friend, Bud 
Scott passed away here in Los Angeles. 
Events of this nature bring us to the unhappy 
realization that we are approaching the end 
of an era. 

The long career of Bud Scott, in itself, has 
been the growth of a legend. In life, Bud 
failed to receive the acclaim that was due to 
him ; but now that he has passed from the 
musical scene his many contributions to jazz 
will assume greater proportions, and he will 
take his place with the other great figures of 
New Orleans jazz. 

| knew Bud only a comparatively short 
time, but, though our acquaintance was brief, 
he was such a great guy, somehow | feel that 
| knew him more than a year or so. I shall 
always treasure the memories of the many 
hours | spent in his company. Often he would 
pick up his ‘* box ’’ as he called it, and say : 
“* Floyd, I'd like to play a little tune for you.”’ 
Two hours later he would still be playing and 
singing. Here was a man who truly loved 
music. 

Bud would delight in telling about his early 
days in New Orleans and the wonderful 
Olympia Band. Boasting such stalwarts as 
Freddy Keppard, Zue Robinson, Jimmy 
Noone, and Bud, the Olympia Band was the 
greatest group he ever worked with, accord- 
ing to Bud. What a pity that recording had 
not been developed in time to capture the 
spirit of this wonderful band. 

One of the happiest periods of Bud’s career 
was the time he spent with Jimmy Noone and 
Earl Hines at the Apex Club in Chicago. 
during the late twenties. Bud was very fond 
of Noone, and Jimmy’s death a few years ago 
was a severe blow. 

For the past several years, Bud had been 
associated with Kid Ory’s Creole Jazz Band. 


the first time at this session) and Bob Barclay’s 
tuba are all outstanding and the band plays 
with an authentic jazz beat. | think they will 
prove popular in America when the records 
are finally issued. 


That is the story of The Yorkshire Jazz 
Band. They are still together playing the 
music they love, playing it better with every 
week that goes by. All of them know that 
they have not reached the end of the trail, 
they are still raw and there are one or two 
minor faults to be corrected. Nevertheless, 
this band has got the right idea and ina very 
short time will be in the Lyttelton class, if the 
breaks come their way. 


D. S-B. 


It is not generally known that Bud was res- 
ponsible for many of the arrangements used 
by the band. His musical background was far 
superior to that of the average jazz musician, 
and he certainly was an asset to the band. 
Because of his musical ability, the men in the 
band gave Bud the nickname : The Master.”’ 
THE MASTER — what more fitting tribute 
could they have given him ? 

Bud became ill shortly after the death of his 
friend, Mutt Carey, last September. Bud was 
forced to return home from San Francisco 
where the band was appearing at the time. 
Since then he failed rapidly. Towards the 
end, his always present cigar was missing, 
and to see Bud without his precious cheroot 
was a shocking sight. Finally, on July 2nd, 
Bud Scott died. 

His funeral was a beautiful tribute. Music- 
ians and admirers crowded into the small 
chapel to pay their final respects to this great 
man of jazz. Bud was a mason, and his 
masonic chapter conducted the services. 
Ed. Garland, and Buster Wilson, Buds lodge 
brothers and life-long friends were pall 
bearers. Kid Ory wept during the prayers. 
Knowing Bud Scott was a privilege ; and to 
use Bud’s words, he certainly could . 

** play that thing !”’ 

HERE AND THERE IN L.A... . Albert 
Nicholas went North to appear at Hambone 
Kelly’s — our loss is Frisco’s gain. Nick is 
playing great N.O. clarinet these days. The 
big news in Hollywood is ‘‘ Sugar Hill,’’ the 
James P. Johnson-Flonoy Miller musical hit 
that opened at the Las Palmas Theatre this 
month. With an all coloured cast and some 
of the most wonderful music these beat-up old 
ears have ever heard, ‘‘ Sugar Hill ’’ is a huge 
success. I’d like to predict that the tune, 
You Can’t Lose A Broken Heart, will soon be the 
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WANTED 
BUNK JOHNSON 


Also any other Records on Circle, Climax, A.M. 
etc. and also ‘KING JAZZ” Records. 


Will buy or can trade for such Albums as 
“GEMS OF JAZZ” “CHICAGO JAZZ” 
“HISTORY OF JAZZ” JOSH WHITE, 
KENTON, KING COLE, etc. & BLUENOTE, 


CAPITOL, SAVOY, COMMODORE. 
Records or Books— 
N.H.D.” “SHINING TRUMPETS” 


“JAZZ RECORD BOOK,” etc. 
Postage paid and packing supplied. 


K. S. DUNCAN, 


8, Gloucester Road, Mowbray, 
Cape Town, South Africa. 
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THE OTHER 


| HAVE been asked to represent the pariah 

of popular music for ‘‘ Jazz Journal ” : 
the Bopiensis Otocinclus, better known to 
science as the Unspeakable Bopster. | don’t 
quite know why, if you’ll pardon the meta- 
phor, the lot has fallen upon Jonah Race to be 
thrown to the lions, unless it be because, like 
yours, my tastes in jazz begin with Buddy 
Bolden’s grandfather, and, unlike yours, end 
with the Marquis De Sade’s spiritual des- 
cendant, Charlie Parker. 

You will observe that the boy is in trouble 
right away. ‘‘ Jazz,’’ he says, and goes on — 
in the same sentence, too ! — to talk about 
Charlie Parker. | have already been casti- 
gated in another periodical for my loose and 
inaccurate use of the sacred word, so that that 
argument may as well be our jumping-off 
ground. 

The Jazz World has never been very strong 
on its terminology. For instance, | suppose 
lam a bop fan, or let us say (though | abhor the 
word) a Bopster. If that implies that | dislike 
Bechet it is quite wrong. Similarly, if it 
implies that | will spring to the defence of the 
“*Oo-ble-blah ’’ scat nonsense, like a Willie 
the Lion in defence of her cubs, then it is 
wrong again. | like bop— good bop — 
because through its agency a man can express 
himself on the subject of a given chord 
sequence, and, whether you know it or not, 
that is partly why you like your kind of jazz, 
too. I call my music Jazz because bop sprang 
from swing and swing from dixieland jazz, and 
if improvised negroid music over a four-in-a- 
bar rhythm section is not jazz, then | am the 
Maharajah of Magador, a gentleman of whom, 
with a reasonable amount of luck, you will 
not have heard. 

Perhaps, since this organ is called ‘‘ Jazz 
Journal,” and we all know what a Journal is, 
(my dictionary says ‘‘ Part of axle or shaft 
resting on bearings,’’) it might be an idea if 
the readership were to have a stab at defining 
Jazz. My guess is that the readership would 
not get very far. Assuming that the circula- 
tion of ‘‘ Jazz Journal ”’ is half a million (an 
assumption that has our editors on their 
knees in supplication) | think we should get 
about 500,000 different definitions. No— 
the term Jazz can have just about any meaning 
you care to attach to it, a state of affairs which 
is not helped by the surpassing inanity of an 
American journal which at this very moment 
is running a competition to find a new word 
for it. 

That, in the largest nutshell yet seen east of 
Ladbrooke Square, is why | propose to use 
the word Jazz in its widest sense — what 
other word is there, anyway ? — and why in 
referring to what you call jazz | shall always 
qualify the word with some suitable adjec- 
tive: Golden Age, for instance, Period, 

Dixieland, or just Early. 


DIZZY 


LAY PRESS. 


This business of terminology has been the 
curse of bop. The very word Bop has been 
picked up by the lay, unbelievably lay, press 
and tossed back and forth between contribu- 
tors in the belief that it will sell a paper almost 
as well as the equally magical and far more 
delectable word Sex. If you intend to believe 
the nonsense that is written about bop by the 
layman and the purist, you should in fairness 
also believe the writings of Aldous Huxley 
and George Bernard Shaw on the subject of 
dixieland jazz. Moreover, any suggestion on 
your part that the serious musical content of 
bop is inseparable from berets and jive talk 
should be accompanied by a similar statement 
that dixieland jazz is all drunkenness, drug- 
addiction and sexual laxity. Jazz, all jazz 
worthy of the name, has nearly always been 
linked with the grossest immorality, but you 
and | know that the music itself rises above 
that sort of thing. So it is with bop, and even 
if Dizzy Gillespie himself sports a goatee 
beard and smoked glasses, his improvised 
choruses are not to be laughingly dismissed on 
that account. Any critic who does that — 
and | include the self-appointed critic, which 
brings in everybody — is giving himself away 
just as surely as if he were to condemn 
Shakespeare’s Tempest for having a gaudy 
dust-jacket. 


THE DIVIDING LINE. 


Having cleared our minds of the various red 
herrings which are dragged across the path of 
bop, what then ? It boils down to the ques- 
tion of the Dividing Line ; a question which, 
in almost any sphere, is virtually insoluble. 
You have to determine just what a thing is 
before you can satisfactorily bestow upon it 
your undying hatred — a point which is often 
lost sight of by the anti-bop brigade. If at this 
period in time you have decided just what bop 
is, then you are a better man than Gunga Din, 
or even Brian Helliwell. So far as | am con- 
cerned, the nearest anyone has yet come to a 
definition is Leonard Feather in his book 
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By STEVE RACE. 
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“Inside Bebop.” He writes : 

** You can only say that certain character- 
istics, when all found in the same piece of 
music or the same performance, very often 
constitute bop. Probably each of these 
characteristics can be found in earlier forms 
of jazz, though you will rarely find them all 
togethe. except in bebop. For example, 
the flatted fifth is nothing new in music, nor 
is the variation of the customary four-in-a- 
bar rhythm section pattern. The use of 
grace notes is not peculiar to bop, nor is the 
accenting of up beats, or the use of passing 
chords. But if these elements are all 
incorporated in a certain jazz solo, the 
chances are the result will be bop.”’ 
There is something of a challenge in that 

Passage ; a passage to which I can assure you 
practising bop musicians will subscribe, and 
they, if no one else, should know what bop is. 
If you dislike bop, say |, you must first know 
what bop is. And, adds Feather, to recognise 
bop you must be aware of certain constitu- 
ents. | suggest before anyone else laughs bop 
** out of court,’’ he makes quite certain that 
he knows what passing chords and grace notes 
really are, since, on expert evidence, they 
constitute an essential part of bop. 

True, as the old saying goes, you don’t have 
to be able to lay an egg to tell a bad one. But 
you do have to have, as it were, an ‘‘ edu- 
cated ’’ sense of smell. Similarly to dislike 
bop you do not necessarily have to be able to 
play it, but you do have to be able to recog- 
nise it, even in the most unexpected places. 

YOUNG, HAWKINS, STEWART. 

That great tenor player, Lester Young, 
started out playing more or less ordinary jazz 
tenor, and ended up playing what was virtu- 
ally bop : he was, after all, one of its origina- 
tiors. Would anyone care to tell me at just 
what point — on which particular recording 
session —he started playing bop? On 
which day of which year did Coleman Haw- 
kins start playing bad tenor —i.e., bop ? 
These postulations may appear ridiculous, but 
to the anti-bop people there must be a 
dividing line somewhere, or rather to those 
whose tastes take them up as far as the 
(roughly) 1945-6 Hawkins and Young, and, for 
that matter, the more recent Rex Stewart. 

| suggest, if you want it that way, that you 
decide to dislike Parker, Gillespie and Miles 
Davis (who, incidentally, could teach many 
of the all-time jazzmen a few things about 
creative improvisation), but that you beware 
of generalisations about bop. It is time, in 
return, that the bop boys realised that good 
jazz was occasionally played before the open- 
ing of Minton’s. The answer to it all was 
given the other week by Wally Fawkes when 
| asked him whether he liked bop. ‘I 
couldn’t say,’’ he replied. ‘‘ don’t under- 
stand it sufficiently to give an opinion.” 
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COLLECTORS’ 


ST UFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


I. Paramount. 

ONCURRENTLY with the decline and 

fall of the matrix series reviewed last 
month, a new main series was introduced and 
it apparently commenced at 20000. The 
earliest specimen we have is the Ida Cox 
coupling on 12556 at 20041/2 which would 
have been released about September, 1927. 
in addition, we have a note that Elzadie 
Robinson’s Tick Tock Blues on 12544 bore 
matrix 10067. 


By the end of 1927 this 20000 series appeared 
to enjoy a monopoly though it is important to 
add that there are now many blanks in our 
matrix listings. The later Paramounts are 
very hard to find, as are the later Columbias 
and OKehs in the 14000-D and 8000 series. 
The boom had passed, and as early as 1927 
there began to appear pointers to the pulver- 
isation that overtook so many labels three 
short years later. These were not over- 
looked by the promoters who struggled to 
sustain their sales figures. Catalogues re- 
mained ample, and issues teamed. But, more 
and more, no one bought them, Thus those 
issues have become :are out of proportion to 
their age, and, although the catalogues are an 
indication of what was released, it is the 
records and the records alone, that can 
provide the matrix numbers of the defunct 
companies, most of whose files were mer- 
cilessly destroyed. 


Anyhow, if readers will bear in mind the 
incompleteness of our work, it may be of 
pertinence to observe that from 12588 
(Banjo Joe) to 12789 we have no record noted 
which bore a matrix in a series other than the 
20000. ‘‘Index to Jazz’’ suggests that 
Ezell’s Precious Fives on 12729 came from 
matrix 2106, but this was no doubt a printer’s 
error, the fifth digit being missed. 12789, 
incidentally, embraced W. H. Burton (traps), 
Marcus Norman (piano) and Cliff Moore 
(bones) in Roll That Jelly and Do Do Lady. Will 
Roy Hearne gave us this information some 
time ago, and he also told us that the same 
trio, with Moore playing harmonica instead of 
bones, did St. Louis Blues and Fuzzy Wuzzy 
on 12787 —all of which is amusing, if irrele- 
vant. 


Far too much space was devoted to Para- 
mount last month, and we are reminded that 
it is not the only problematical label. But, 
before turning to other things, and with an 
eye on the future, can anyone say what was 
the last release in the 12000 series ? For over 
fifteen years this honoured place in our files 
was held by Jabbo Williams on 13141. A few 
months ago, however, Elliott Goldman pro- 
vided us with a copy of the Mississippi Sheiks 
on 13153. We were not unshaken as 13153 is 
a genuine Paramount with matrix numbers in 

the same series (which we have not yet 


reached in this survey) as the Jabbo Williams. 
The Stilwell Chart suggests the catalogue 
series ended at 13000. This is obviously 
wrong, and we contend that the series eked 
a starvation existence almost to the end of 
1931. Who will support us ? 


Rich-Tone. 

This label was propagated by the Phono- 
graph Record Exchange Company of America, 
Chicago, and the example we cite is : 

7034 Satanic Blues (7811) — White Bros. 

Orchestra. 
Swanee River Moon (7793) — Richtone 
Orchestra. 
The matrix numbers were from the main 
Gennett series, and Satanic Blues is, of course, 
identical with the Ladds Black Aces on Ge 
4856. The identity of the Richtone Orchestra 
defeats us, but it is unlikely to worry anyone. 

The Rich-Tone label is now elusive. It has 
escaped the standard works, and the Stilwell 
Chart. It is very doubtful indeed if it pub- 
lished any original material, but the possi- 
bility of the use of alternative masters must 
not be overlooked. It is, we feel, worthy of 
some attention, and it is for that reason that 
we included it in an appendix to our history 
of the Gennett label which appeared in 
“Jazz Forum ”’ No. 5 in 1947. Since then 
we have heard nothing about it. Rich-Tones 
must be very rare indeed ! 


3. Harmograph Pseudonyms. 
The Harmograph Talking Machine Com- 
pany, unincorporated, of St. Louis, was a law 
to itself. It was an important label as it 
specialised in releasing the cast off matrices 
from Paramount, Perfect and others, and the 
way it handled them would seem to have been 
nobody’s business but ours— more than a 
quarter of a century later! Recently, how- 
ever, one or two other collectors have 
invited us to say something about the pseudo- 
nyms used on the label. With this, of course, 
we can comply in only limited detail as one of 
the things we have never come across is a 
complete Harmograph catalogue. It is also 
vital to bear in mind that pseudonyms were 
the exception rather than the rule on Har- 

mograph. Here, then, is a short list : 


May Alix “= Alberta Hunter 
Goldie Hall a Lovie Austin. 
Ethel Mayes = Monette Moore. 
Julia Powers — Ida Cox. 

Anne Smith _ Ma Rainey. 


Clarence Jones. 
Ollie Powers. 


Clarence Wright — 
Clarence Young — 


These have been taken from records person- 
ally inspected either by John Randolph, who 
lives in Missouri, the Harmograph State (how 
apt in Randolph’s case, and in this instance, 
the old phrase I’m from Missouri !!) or by 
ourselves. It is significant to add that accord- 
ing to the best of our research Harmograph 
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never had recourse to pseudonyms in the case 

of masters drawn from the Mills and Pathe 

groups. And Ida Cox, from Paramount, as 

often as not appeared under her own name. 
4. The Synco Jazz Band. 

We were more than relieved to read Harry 
K. Crawford's excellent commentary on the 
Pathe label in the May ‘‘ Playback.’’ Craw- 
ford sketched a history of the label via the 
recordings of the Synco Jazz Band, which 
gives us the very excuse we need not to 
discographise the S.J.B. in these columns. 
Readers who are interested, and from our 
own correspondence they appear to be legion, 
cannot now do better than read Crawford’s 
comments in conjunction with ‘‘ Index to 
Jazz” and ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ (in the 
‘Melody Maker ’’), for Ist, 15th and 29th 
September, 1945. 

The only S.J.B. items which we have dis- 
covered and which are not mentioned in the 
preceding references are : 

105753 O Katharina, Pathe 036195, Harmo- 

graph 1010. 

106654 Bell Hoppin’ Blues, Perfect 14584. 
But there is still further scope for the sessions 
which produced Wonder Where He Went 
Blues (69604 on English Actuelle 10527 — no 
U.S.A. catalogue numbers known to us) and 
West Indies Blues (105503 on Pathe 036134 and 
Perfect 14315 — not issued in England) show 
no other recordings by the S.J.B. at the same 
time. This is suspicious as all other sessions 
produced at least two titles. 


Matrix numbers are missing for the follow- 
ing titles mentioned in ‘‘ Index to Jazz’”’: 

Black Sheep Blues (021076), 

Haunting Blues (020778) and 

Old Joe Blues/Hunkatin (coupled on 022207). 


Further, Clover Blossom Blues (69806) was 
ascribed to Joseph Samuels Dance Orchestra 
on English Actuelle 10391, and a few titles, 
issued on English Actuelle, also came out on 
Homochord. 


Here is a fine opportunity for discerning 
S.J.B. admirers to get together and produce a 
definite S.J.B. discography. We suggest 
Harry Crawford, John R. T. Davies and Pete 
Cantwell for the job. Almost all they lack 
are the personnels ! 


5. Autograph. 
Clyde H. Clark, of Toronto, writes : 

“* Walt Allen certainly tore into you two about 
your Autograph blunders, didn’t he? Ah 
well — I see that the usually reliable Walter 
has slipped in his information. Session | 
(like Reissue |) was the Oliver-Morton duet ; 
Session 2 (and Reissue 2) were the High 
Society /Fish Tail coupling. 
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Reissue 8 actually did appear and | have a 
copy. My Gal is master number 76l ; 


Wolverine — 762. Incidentally My Gal is a 
trio side — Morton — De Faut-kazoo. 


Pau! B. Sheatsley, of New York City, 
writes : 


Regarding Mr. Payne’s information on the 
Autograph Session Reissue matter, the Re- 
issue label was also put out by Featheringill 
when he left Chicago and went to California. 
They are dubbed from the same copies as the 
Session reissues, and bear a copyright on the 
label in the name of W. P. Featheringill. 
Session Reissue No. 4 remains a mystery. 
I’ve never been able to get a copy, nor seen it 
advertised. Reissue No. 8 definitely made its 
appearance, however, and | have a copy — 
coupling as Payne gives it. The label says 
No. 623 and under it appear the numbers. 
In the wax is 155-761 and 154-762. Note 
761-2 and not 701-2 as in ‘‘ N.H.D.”’ ”’ 


James Carson, Jnr., of Oakland, writes : 
‘“As | understand it Records, Inc. was and 
(is 2?) Phil Featheringill’s Co., after his divorce 
from his wife, the latter taking over the 
Session Record Shop in Chi. | believe she 
liked the jump stuff more, i.e., T. Young and 
P, Brown groups on Session 12-010 through 
12-013. The Re-Issue label did come out as 
| saw the records in Yerba Buena Music Shop 
here. However, ! could not say which ones 
came out or if they are still available — will 
check these points. I’m sure my statement 
re Session, Re-Issue 4 still holds. Surprised 
that Allen didn’t know all this as he seems to 
get around more than I.’’ 


As we are so hopelessly ill-equipped to deal 
with the Autograph re-issues, we propose to 
seek an independent chairman, as it were, to 
sum up the situation. First nomination must 
be the inexorable Walter Allen and he can 
count himself proposed by Clarke and second- 
ed by Davies. Subject to the editor’s per- 
mission, he can take over the problem and 
run this column for a month so that all rele- 
vant matters may be finally resolved. Allen, 
incidentally, did not intend his pungent com- 
ments, as they appeared in April, to be pub- 
lished, and the fact that we took him literally 
is no indication of what Allen thinks of us, or 
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of what we think of Allen. As a matter of 
fact, Allen is, to our mind, a discographer par 
excellence, and we should hate to lose the 
benefit of his wide experience. 


6. Clover. 


Clyde Clark suggests that we were rather 
hard on Ken Pensoneault and Carl Sarles in 
April. Apparently these two, for certain 
reasons beyond anyone’s control, are unable 
to state a defence. In the circumstances, 
whilst withdrawing no whit or our opinion 
on Clover 1581, we retract the admittedly 
provocative terms in which our comments on 
the Pensoneault/Sarles suggestions were 
presented. According to Clark, Pensoneault 
and Sarles stated in the January/February, 
1945, edition of ‘‘ Jazz Session ’’ that they 
were not experts and did not feel really 
qualified to write acolumn on jazz even though 
they were willing to run a discographical 
clearing house. We were quite unaware of 
the circumstances, and we are grateful to 
Clark for his information. 


7. Auld Acquaintance. 


It’s all right : we are not going to discuss 
the art of George Auld. We are just per- 
mitting ourselves the luxury of a nostalgic 
paragraph. It may have been noticed that 
there is a sudden spate of cheap secondary 
labels in the States. Victor are reviving the 
Bluebird record, Columbia the Harmony, 
Decca are introducing a Vocalion again. Of 
course, the implications are obviously sinis- 
ter ; when large companies introduce cheap 
subsidiaries it suggests all too strongly that 
the sellers’ market is over and cut throat 
competition is once more the order of the 
day. Having watched most of the minor 
American labels of the period crushed ruth- 
lessly out of existence by the twin forces of 
economic difficulties and aggressive com- 
petition by the biggest companies in the early 
nineteen thirties, we prophesy a _ heavy 
mortality among the present shoe string 
record producers at no very distant date. 
And at least two of the revived labels, what- 
ever their pleasant associations for collectors, 
have an ominous ring of past commercial 
failure about them. 


Wagging our long grey beards at each other, 
we wonder whether this isn’t just about 
where we came in. However, we’re quite 
prepared to see the programme round a 
second time if need be! 


8. Critical Dicta. 


‘**But with his clarinet carried as though 
it were a telescope he chronicles the classics 
of the jazz age in the simple, affecting tones 
of a Thornton Wilder commentator describ- 
ing the passing generation of an American 
small town.”’ 


‘*The Times”? on Benny Goodman, 19th 
July, 1949. 


American Jazz Scene (from page 5) 


nation’s hit song — watch for it. Art Tatum, 
at the St. Francis Room, continues to draw 
crowds. The Fire House Five back into the 
Beverly Cavern on Monday nights (Ory’s 
night off). Ted Vessely’s Dixieland Band is at 
the Showtime Club in San Fernando Valley. 
Zutty Singleton recently spent several days 
on the Fox sound stages shooting scenes for 
an untitled pic. A recent guest on our radio 
show, Jazz on Parade, Zutty told us that 
Nappy Lamare (Club 47) is the only guitarist 
he could compare with Bud Scott. That’s 
quite a tribute to Nappy’s ability. Wéingy is 
still playing in town, as are Red Nichols and 
Pete Dailey. It seems that the Los Angeles 
area has become a haven for jazz followers. 

BAND NOTES... Andrew Blakeney has 
left the Ory band — replaced by Ted Buckner 
who, incidentally, is very good. Looks a great 
deal like King Oliver, and plays like Louis. 
Johnny Lucas, trumpet star with the Fire 
House Five, has been replaced by Danny 
Aultwilder, who has played with Bob Wills 
and T. Texas Tyler, both cowboy bands. But 
DON’T think he can’t play jazz — he’s great. 
Rosey McHargue left Pete Daily’s Chicagoans 
to concentrate on radio and picture work... 
Stan Story is the new clarinetist. Up North, 
the Lu Watters band is undergoing several 
changes also. Banjoist Henry Mordecai has 
been replaced by Clancey Hayes. Turk 
Murphy is forming his own group with Johnny 
Wittwer; and Bob Scobey has similar plans. 
Buster Wilson, Ory’s pianist for many years, 
is planning to leave the band. Ory, himself, 
has been ailing lately. Several nights last 
week he did not play. Ward Kimball, of the 
Fire House Five, sat in for him. 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . 
Marge Creath, pianist with Charlie Creath in 
Chicago years ago. Marge is now Mrs. Zutty 
Singleton. She tells a cute story of how 
Zutty got his start with Creath (of Jazz-O- 
Maniac fame). At the time, Zutty was playing 
with Fate Marable. Creath’s brother saw 
Zutty and reported that he had found the 
drummer Charlie needed. When Creath 
saw Zutty he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, that cat’s 
onlyakid !’’ After watching Zutty perform, 
he said, ‘‘ That kid’s the drumminest sonofa- 
bitch | ever seen !’’ Zutty got the job, and 
the rest is jazz history. See you next issue. 
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CLAUDE LUTER ALBUM. 

Panama (2366)/Weary Way Blues (2364). 
Gate Mouth (2361)/Sweet Lovin’ Man (2365). 
Snake Rag (2363)/South African Blues (2362). 

(Esquire 10.023, 10.024, 10.025). 
Recorded June 23rd, 1948, under the super- 
vision of Hugues Panassie. 

Once more Esquire are to be congratulated, 
this time for putting out the first stiff-covered 
and attractively designed album seen over 
here since the war. But, please — in future 
— let’s have the title printed along the spine 
as well as on the front. As for the music 
contained therein, this also maintains a high 
standard and the six sides are the best and 
most contrasted examples of the Luter band’s 
brand of jazz heard to date. 

This band of young Frenchmen is, of course, 
a slave to New Orleans conventions and its 
personnel (two cornets, trombone, clarinet 
and four rhythm) is exactly that of the King 
Oliver Creole band. The fact that these boys 
succeed in being the best and cleanest carbon 
yet is due, | think, not only to their obvious 
sincerity and enthusiasm, but also because 
they do not merely copy : somehow, through 
their personalities, they manage to assimilate 
the spirit and atmosphere of this golden age 
period and its music, in addition to repeating 
much of the phrasing and collective improvisa- 
tion of the Oliver band. In the first place, the 
band has a real beat, thanks to Claude 
Phillippe’s banjo, and a front line which, 
inspirationally, is impeccable ; secondly the 
band has personality and a happy choice of 
both material and tempos. Against this must 
be set the band’s inability to play in tune for 
long (a serious fault this) plus an occasional 
hesitancy and raggedness which is noticeable 
on several of these sides. notably Panama and 
South African Blues. 

There is, unfortunately, not enough space 
at my disposal for any real analysis, and it must 
suffice to make the barest comments about 
the individual sides. Panama is a good record, 
but hesitates between stomp and march which 
is detrimental to the beat. The old Ida Cox 
tune on the reverse is a fine side which con- 
tains just about the best and most Dodds-like 
solo heard from Luter with excellent support 
from the band. Louis Armstrong’s tune, 
Gate Mouth, swings solidly throughout and is 
mostly collective improvisation of a high 
standard, only spoilt by the inability of the 
band to keep in tune and a certain hesitancy 
towards the close. Sweet Lovin’ Man, my own 
personal favourite, maintains a fine beat, 
Luter plays more good clarinet and there is 
some good muted cornet from Pierre Merlin 
which, though lacking the bite and incisive 
drive of Oliver or Armstrong, is both compet- 
ent and tasteful. Of Snake Rag one could say 
that familiarity breeds contempt, but it would 
be unfair, as this side, though very much of a 
carbon, contains some good jazz in spite of 


WORTH A 


CLAUDE LUTER 


some raggedness in places. Its backing, taken 
at moderately slow blues tempo is, in my 
opinion, the weakest of the six. Curiously 
enough, the band seems to have less feeling 
for the blues than stomps ; the solos lack 
tunefulness and there is an uncertainty and 
raggedness about the performance which 
doesn’t make for contented listening. Taken 
all round, though, this is a fine album and 
representative of the present jazz renaissance 
in France. It also contains, inside the front 
cover, some well written and informative 
notes about the band, and the numbers 
played, by your editor, Sinclair Traill. 

Pai. 


REX STEWART’S LONDON FIVE. 


Feble Of A Fool/Truckin’ Down The Sinclair 
Traill. 
(Tempo A25). 

Rex Stewart has always wanted to record in 
England, with an English group behind him, 
and this coupling represents the first two 
sides of those he cut for the Tempo Record 
Society during his last stay in London ; just 
prior to his departure for Australia. The 
two numbers, which are originals by Stewart, 
are slight enough — reaily nothing more than 
melodic riffs — but the treatment given them 
is intensely individual and in complete con- 
trast to the majority of discs being issued 
these days. The first side, which has a nostal- 
gic theme somewhat reminiscent of the open- 
ing bars of the Indian Love Call; (but in a minor 
mood) contains some quite exotic effects. 
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(Picture on loan from Esquire Records) 


The second side (which will ensure the im- 
mortality of $.T. should ‘‘ Jazz Journal ”’ 
fail in this commendable aim) is a pleasant 
little jump tune that rides along nicely in 
relaxed fashion, building up to a good climax. 


On both sides Stewart demonstrates his 
prodigious technique, playing both open and 
muted in a most masterly manner — how 
brass players must envy his sureness and con- 
trol. He is, of course, a keen and daring 
experimenter, but one doesn’t have to listen 
to his playing for long to realise how firmly 
his background is entrenched in the past. 
Unlike so many players in a period of transi- 
tion he has not given up the substance for the 
shadow. Accompanying him are Cliff Dunn 
(guitar), Gerry Moore (piano), Dan Haggerty 
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(bass) and Dave Carey (drums), and they pro- 
vide exactly the right foundation for Stewart 
to build upon. 


Gerry Moore, that estimable pianist, takes 

a chorus on the first side, and Cliff Dunn gets 

in some fine solo guitar on the second side. | 

suppose Stewart’s present style could be 

described as melodic modernism, and as such 

it is a welcome change from modernism minus 
melody. 

GG. 

ESQUIRE BEBOP ALBUM. 


Ornithology (1012)/A Night In Tunisia (1013). 
Parker Septet/Miles Davis All Stars. 
Thermodynamics (1026)/’Round About Midnight 
(1005). 

Howard McGhee’s Rhythm/Dizzy Gillespie 
Sextet. 

Nocturne (1032)/Woodchoppers Holiday (1033). 
Sonny Berman Big Eight/Bill Harris Big Eight. 
(Esquire 10.027, 10.028, 10.029). 

Continuing their policy of pleasing all 
tastes in jazz, Esquire have chosen six sides 
devoted to bop music for their second album. 
Ross Russell’s Dial label, from which all six 
sides were culled, pioneered small band bop 
in the States and these sides may be said to be 
representative of the 1946 formative stage of 
bop played by most of its leading exponents. 

The bird-lore opus gives Charlie Parker 
ample opportunity to pour out those cascad- 
ing notes and phrases of which he is so fond 
and to demonstrate that he is a wonderfully 
gifted and original player. Lucky Thompson’s 
tenor and Miles Davis’ trumpet | find less 
pleasing on this side, ditto the restless, 
chopped up rhythm. The reverse, one of 
‘Dizzy’s best known compositions, is by the 
same combination. The tune is a haunting 
‘one, along Caravan lines, and on this Miles 
Davis (aged nineteen at the time), plays 
extremely well, never striving for effects and 
keeping in the middle register, mostly muted. 
His ideas dovetail smoothly with those of 
Charlie Parker who is, in my opinion, the 
star of both these sides. Thermodynamics 
consists of Howard McGhee and a rhythm 
section fooling around with some complicated 
progressions. Jimmy Bunn plays some fast 
piano which sounds anything but inspired ; 
there’s some noisy and meaningless drum- 
ming ; then McGhee plays in the Eldridge 
manner for the rest of the record which is all 
very clever, but means little. The reverse is 
a charming tune by Thelonius Monk which 
features Dizzy muted and nostalgic. There’s 
some pleasant vibe work from Milt Jackson 
leading into subdued solos by LuckyThompson 
and Al Haig, before Dizzy comes in again for 
the finale of what is a very delightful side. 

Nocturne, written by pianist Ralph Burns, 
has an Ellingtonish quality to it and the ex- 
Herman boys do well by it. Sonny Berman’s 
trumpet, which sounds like a mixture of 


Butterfield and Berigan is the high spot of the 


side, though there’s some tasteful baritone 
from Serge Chaloff. Bill Harris’ trombone 
solo is too slurred for these ears. Last side 
is a poor riff tune which offers the musicians 
— same personnel as the previous side — 
little scope. The late Sonny Berman makes 
out best with more melodic trumpet ; but 
both Bill Harris and Chuck Wayne play dex- 
terous solos. This album, with programme 
notes by Denis Preston, is a somewhat mixed 
bag, but is recommended to all those interest- 
ed in modern jazz. 
Par. 
BENNY GOODMAN. 
Shishkabop (4114)/Benny’s Boogie (1848). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13141). 
Chicago (2026) /Oo-Bla-Dee (4205). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13142). 

Those readers who managed to hear B.G. 
at the Palladium recently will have come 
away impressed, | am sure, by his superb tone 
coupled with the ease and dexterity with 
which he plays clarinet. You have the con- 
fident feeling that here is a musician whose 
playing is impeccable and who will never for- 
sake musical taste for the sake of being clever. 
These four sides leave me with much the same 
impression, though | can hardly say the same 
for the musicians with whom he surrounds 
himself these days. 


The first side, recorded in Hollywood, 
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By PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


March 24th, 1949, by the full band, is more 
afro-cuban than bop in spite of its title ; it 
features some excellent Goodman clarinet 
against brass figures and a short somewhat 
King Cole-ish piano solo from Buddy Greco. 
The second side, a B.G. original, is played by 
the Quartet and comes from the Capitol 
album ‘‘ Benny Rides Again.’’ Other than 
Benny’s clarinet, best part of the side is Harry 
Babasin’s tasty bass work. The old Fred 
Fisher song Chicago revives nostalgic mem- 
ories and is played by the full orchestra ; it is 
also from the ‘‘ Benny Rides Again ’’ album, 
but proves to be little more than a compet- 
ently played dance record featuring some 
pleasing trumpet from Johnny Best. As jazz 
this side is distinctly dull. Last side which is 
played by the Sextet, was composed by Mary 
Lou Williams and claims to be a pop tune in 
the bop idiom ; which means, to these ears, 
that it contains all the worst traits of bop 
without any of its originality, including a 
quite horrible vocal by Buddy Greco and some 


meaningless trumpet from Doug Mettome. 


DUKE ELLINGTON. 
Transblucency (D6-VB-2095)/St. Louis Blues 
(D6-VB-2129). 

(H.M.V. B9794). 

The first side, recorded in Hollywood on 
July 9th, 1946, is from the same session as 
Rockabye River (H.M.V. B9785). This Elling- 
ton number described as ‘‘a blue fog that 
you can almost see through ”’ is a haunting 
little meledy of the Mood Indigo genre fea- 
turing Kay Davis who sings instrumentally alt 
through in much the same way that she did 
on Minnehaha (Parlo. R3088) accompanied by 
the full orchestra and the solo work of the 
Duke himself, Lawrence Brown and Jimmy 
Hamilton. Personally | find this a fascinating 
side: Kay Davis’ purity of tone is quite 
lovely and breath-taking, while Lawrence 
Brown plays the most exquisitely phrased 
solo heard in years. Miss Davis’ version of 
this tune as heard at the Palladium last year 
was impressive enough, but with the Ellington 
orchestra giving just the right backing, this 
proves to be a little gem of its type. This 
type of instrumental voicing is nothing new 
and Ellington himself used it to great advan- 
tage as long ago as 1927 on Creole Love Call 
with Adelaide Hall. A more recent example 
in the classical field may be heard on Vaughan 
Williams’ incidental music to the film Scott Of 
The Antarctic (H.M.V. C3834) and it is inter- 
esting to relate that Kay Davis was considered 
for this role at the time when the film’s 
music was recorded. The reverse, which 
was recorded on September 3rd, 1946, is much 
less successful. Marian Cox sings the Handy 
classic without any sort of emotion or feeling 
and goes on for much too long. There’s 
some fair tenor from Al Sears, but otherwise 


this is a very undistinguished side. 
P.T. 
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Worth a Spin (continued) 

ESQUIRE ALL-AMERICAN AWARD 
WINNERS/ILLINOIS JACQUET. 
Indiana Winter (D6-VB-3369)/King Jacquet 
(D6-VB-2855). 

(H.M.V. B9793). 

Yet another bop opus, this time another 
leftover from Victor’s Esquire All-American 
Jazz Album, Number 2, supervised by Leonard 
Feather, who says in his programme notes : 
‘This side gives J. J. Johnson a chance to 
show his remarkable ability to play in a 
Dizzy Gillespie style on slide trombone.’ In 
addition to this feat there is some horrible 
Charlie Shavers trumpet — he even imitates 
Harry James at one point — and some pass- 
able Hawkins in a tune which bears more than 
a passing resemblance to How High The Moon. 

Reverse is an exciting display of pyro- 
technics on tenor by Illinois Jacquet. He goes 
up and down the scale and plays some amazing 
harmonics, working up to a frenzied climax. 
If you want to know what can be done to a 
tenor sax get this record. If you don’t care 
too much, like your reviewer, you will remain 
unimpressed. 

STAN KENTON. 
Concerto To End All Concertos, Pts. | and 2 
(1223 and 1222). 
(Brit. Capitol Cl 13130). 

Unfortunately one can be pretty certain 
that it won’t be ! Also it isn’t a concerto at 
all in the classical sense of the term and merely 
yet another piece of pretentious nonsense 
hiding under that convenient ‘‘ Progressive 
Jazz ’’ tag. As jazz it has some brief moments, 
but as a concerto it won’t stand up for a 
moment, and this is the opinion of Dr. Hubert 
Clifford, Sir Alexander Korda’s chief musical 
adviser, to whom | played it over. Dr. 
Clifford said that the use of the echo chamber 
for the brass was the most exciting part of 
what he considered a rather concocted and 
amateur piece of work. But must add that the 
bass playing of Eddie Safranski adds to the 
excitement. 

CHARLIE BARNET. 
Gloomy Sunday (3773)/Be Bop Spoken Here 
(3772). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13128). 

For more than a decade the Barnet band has 
maintained a high reputation for good music- 
ianship clearly inspired by the work of Duke 
Ellington. On both these sides, recorded in 
April, 1949, under his new Capitol contract, 
the Mad Mab of music and his band retain their 
good musicianship, although they seem to be 
inspired these days by Stan Kenton. As Pete 
Rugolo was the arranger this is perhaps not 
surprising. The first side, a vastly over-rated 
tune, is given most pretentious treatment. 
Most of it is a vocal by Trudy Richards who 
might be quite a good singer if she didn’t 
copy Billie Holiday quite so consciously. The 
reverse marks the Barnet band’s first excur- 
sion into bop and not a very happy one at that; 


though the nonsensical vocal which occupies 
three quarters of the side may appeal to the 
beret and goatee boys. It merely reminds me 
of that wise old saying : silence is golden ! 
Pa: 
TAILPIECE. 

It is always flattering to find out that some- 
one reads this column, and I find that | have 
two readers at any rate. The first is the well- 
known band leader and tenor player, Harry 
Gold who, after expressing the hope that he 
may be allowed to record some real jazz sides 
for Decca shortly, goes on to say that your 
reviewer was right in the first place, and that 
it was Cy Ellis and not Freddie Tomasso who 
played the fine trumpet lead and solo on 
Darktown Strutters Ball. 

My second reader would appear to be no 
less an august body than E.M.I., who, in 
addition to read, mark, learn and inwardly 
digesting my remarks about M.G.M. records 
have troubled to comment upon them via the 
editors. It would appear that they are quite 
sympathetic to the demands of jazz enthusiasts 
and, indeed, a start has already been made 
with the issue of a couple of sides by Ivy 
Willis. Further they will issue the Earl 
Hines sides as soon as satisfactory matrices 
have been received from the States. Lastly, 
they state that they are interested in sugges- 
tions from readers of *‘ Jazz Journal ”’ as to 
future issues. So there you are, you couldn’t 
have fairer than that, and now its up to you 
to bombard them with suggestions. To start 
the ball rolling | append four possible coup- 
lings. 

Messin’ Around/So Many Women Blues, Joe 

Turner. Am. M.G.M. 10321. 

Sad Story Blues/Four To Go, Sy Oliver. Am. 

M.G.M. 10335. 

Rockin’ Jenny jones/High Jivin’ Papa, Hattie 

Noel. Am. M.G.M. 10355. 

September In The Rain/Bop, Look And Listen, 

George Shearing. Am. M.G.M. 10426. 

Pt. 
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A CASE FOR 
BOOKS 


ESQUIRE’S JAZZ BOCKS 
1945 — 1946 — 1947 


(Obtainable from International Book Shop, 
52, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


At the special price of 13/- the three, plus 
| /- postage). 

Produced in the usual lavish American 
manner — of which Esquire might be des- 
cribed as the ‘‘last word ’’— these three 
books represent an incredible bargain at the 
price offered, and one wonders by what 
miracle of economics the International Book 
Shop is able to make them available at such a 
low figure. Each book contains such a wealth 
of material that it is impossible to review 
them in this small space, and the best that can 
be done is to give a brief survey of the con- 
tents of each volume. 


1945 has Paul Eduard Miller writing on: 
“Fifty Years of New Orleans Jazz,’’ and 
‘““The Jazz Scene: 1944,’’ Leonard Feather 
contributes a survey of jazz at that time 
(1945), and George Hoefer has some ‘‘ Hints 
for Collectors.’ There is the long feature 
wherein various experts pick Esquire’s All- 
American Band, and the very informative 
Musician’s Bio-Discographies. 


1946 has Paul Eduard Miller contributing, 
“Thirty Years of Chicago Jazz,’’ ‘‘ An 
Analysis of the Art in Jazz,’’ ‘* Recorded 
Jazz : A Critical Selection,’’ and collaborating 
with George Hoefer on ‘‘ Chicago Jazz His- 
tory,’’ and with Leonard Feather on “A 
Survey of Jazz To-day (1946).’’ Hoefer has 
another feature on Collecting, and Charles 
Edward Smith writes on ‘‘ Perspectives for 
Jazz.’’ Once again there is the choice of 
Esquire’s All-American Band, together with 
biographies of the winners. 


1947 changes format, editor and policy, 
and most of its contributions come from 
werking musicians. Johnny Mercer, Gene 
Krupa, Frank Sinatra, the Dorseys, Louis 
Armstrong, Jess Stacy, Jack Bland, Jimmy 
Lunceford, Count Basie, Max Kaminsky, Rex 
Stewart, Benny Goodman, Dave Tough, Art 
Hodes, King Cole and George Wettling all 
appear as “‘ writers ’’ and provide a variety 
of interesting and unusual material. There is 
a rather unkind article on the jazz situation in 
England at that time, which makes one wish 
the writer would pay a return visit now. 
The All-American Band feature is cut down to 
a minimum, and the enlarged pages allow the 
inclusion of some really fine pictures and out- 
standing art-work. In fact, the photographs 
alone in the three volumes make tham a 
“must ’’ for everybody interested in jazz 
and the men (and gals) that make it. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON’S TRIO. Ward Pinkett 
(tpt.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Tommy Benford 
(dms.). New York, June I Ith, 1928. 

45625- Honey Babe ... 
45626- Sidewalk Blues Rejected 
JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS ORCHES-.- 
TRA. Edwin Swayzee, Ed. Anderson (tpts.), William 
Cato (tbn.), Russell Procope (clt.), Paul Barnes (sop.), 
Joe Garland (tenor), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Lee 
Blair (gtr.), Bass Moore (tuba), Manzie Johnson 
(dms.). New York, December 6th, 1928. 

48433- Everybody Loves My Honey Now Rejected 
48434-1 Red Hot Pepper Vi V-38055, 40-0119, 


BB B-6601 
48435-3 Deep Creek Vi V-38055, 40-0119, 
48436- 


BB B-5333, HMV B-9220, EA-3158, JF-10 

You Oughta See My Girl rH Rejected 

JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solo). Camden, 
New Jersey, July 8th, 1929. 


Rejected 


49448-2 Pep... Vi V-38627, BB B-10257, 

HMV JK-2201 
49449-1 Seattle Hunch ... Vi V-38527 
49449-2 Seattle Hunch ... ose pA. Vi 27565 
49450-2 Fat Frances Vi V-38627, BB B-10257, 

HMV JK-2201 
49451-1 Freakish Vi 27565 


49451-2 Freakish Vi V-38527 
JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS ORCHES- 
TRA. Red Rossiter, Briscoe (tpts.), Charlie 
Irvis (tbn.), George Baquet (clt.), Paul Barnes (sop.), 
Joe Thomas (alto), Walter Thomas (tenor), Jelly Roll 
Morton, Red Rodriguez (pnos.), —— Barney (bjo.), 
Harry Prather (tuba), William Laws (dms.). Camden, 
New Jersey, July 9th, 1929. 


49452-2 Burnin’ The Iceberg ... ... Vi V-38075, 

40-0120, HMV EA-3730 
49453-2 Courthouse Bump sae aes Vi V-38093 
49454-2 Pretty Lil Vi V-38078 


40-0120, HMV EA-3730 
Same personnel and location. July 10th, 1929. 
49455-1 Sweet Anita Mine Vi V-38093, HMV R-14433 
49456-1 New Orleans Bump Vi V-38078, BB B-7757 
Same personnel and location. July 12th, 1929. 
49457-1| Down My Way Vi V-38113 
49458-2 Try Me Out ... Vi V-38113 
49459- = Tank Town Bump Vi V-38075, HMV JF-56 
JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HiS RED HOT 
PEPPERS. Henry Allen (tpt.), Jay C. Higginbotham 
(tbn.), Albert Nicholas (clt.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), 
Will Johnson (bjo.), Pops Foster (bass), Paul Barbarin 
(dms.). New York, November I3th, 1929. 


57080- Sweet Peter Vi 23402 
57081- Jersey Joe Vi 23402 
57082-1 Mississippi Mildred Vi 23424 
57083-1 Mint Julep Vi 23334 


WILTON CRAWLEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Johnny Dunn (cnt.), unknown tbn. on second title 
only, Wilton Crawley (clt.), Charlie Holmes (alto), 
Jelly Roll Morton, Luis Russell (?) (pnos.), Pops 
Foster (bass), Paul Barbarin (?) (dms.). New York, 
December 2nd, 1929. 

57565-2 You Oughta See My Gal Vi V-38136 
57566-| Futuristic Blues 
57567-2 Keep Your Business To Yourself Vi V-38116, 

BB 


57568-! She's Got What Need 


LIZZIE MILES (vci.), acc. JELLY ROLL 
(pno.). New York, December IIth, 


57761- | Hate A Man Like You ‘ Vi V-38571 
57762- Don’t Tell Me Nothin’ Bout My Man 
JELLY ROLL MORTON TRIO. Barney Bigard 
(cle.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno), Paul Barbarin (dms.). 
New York, December 17th, 1929 


57784-1 Smilin’ The Blues Away ... Vi V-38108, 
BB B-10194, HMV JK-2186 
57785-| Turtle Twist ... Vi V-38108, 
BB B-10194, HMV JK-2186 
57786- My Little Dixie Home aie Vi V-38601 
57787- That's Like It Ought To Be Vi V-38601 


JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS RED HOT 
PEPPERS. Ward Pinkett and another (tpts.), 
Wilbur de Paris (tbn.), ‘* Victor Housernan (cle.), 
Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Bernard Addison (bjo.), 
Billy Taylor (tuba), Cozy Cole (dms.). New York, 
March 5th, 1939. 


Vi V-38136 © 


FERDINAND 


JELLY-ROLL 
A DISCOGRAPHY 


MORTON. 


(PART II) 


By BRIAN RUST. 


59504- Each Day Vi 23351 
59505- If Someone Would Only Love Me Vi 23321 
59506-! That’l! Never Do Vi 23019, HMV B-4836 
59507- _—‘|’m Looking For A Little Bluebird Vi 23004 


Ward Pinkett, Bubber Miley (tpts.), Wilbur de Paris 
(tbn.), ‘* Victor Houseman’’ (clt.), Jelly Roll Morton 
(pno.), unknown bjo., Bernard Addison (gtr.), Bill 
Benford (tuba), Tommy Benford (dms.). New York, 
March 19th, 1930. 


59532-2 Little Lawrence aa ... Vi V-38135, 
40-0121, HMV EA-3680 
59533- Harmony Blues ‘ Vi-V-38135, 


“40-0121, HMV EA-3680 
Fussy Mabel ... Vi V-38125 


59644-1 Ponchatrain Vi V- 
40-0121, HMV EA-3680 
BILLY YOUNG (vcl.), acc. by JELLY ROLL 
MORTON (pno.). New York, April 3rd, 1930. 
59735- | When They Get Lovin’ They’s Gone Vi 23339 
59736- You Done Played Out Blues ... Vi 23339 
JELLY ROLL MORTON AND HIS RED HOT 
PEPPERS. Ward Pinkett and another (tpts.), 
Geechie Fields (tbn.), ‘* Victor Houseman ’’ (clit.), 
Joe Thomas (alto), Walter Thomas (tenor), Jelly Roll 
Morton (pno.), Lee Blair (bjo.), Billy Taylor (tuba), 
Cozy Cole (dms.). New York, June 2nd, 1930. 


62182- Oil Well Vi 23321 
62183-l and -2 Load Of Coal er Vi 23429 
62184- Crazy Chords ... Vi 23307, HMV B-4898 
62185-1 Primrose Stomp Vi 23424 


Ward Pinkett (tpt.), Geechie Fields (?) (tbn.), Albert 
Nicholas (cit.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Howard Hill 
(2) (gtr.), Pete Biggs (tuba), Tommy Benford (dms.). 
New York, July I4th, 1930. 


62339-1 Low Gravy... Vi 23334, BB B-8302 
62340- Strokin’ Away ... Vi 23351, BB B-8302 
62341- Blue Blood Blues Vi 22681, 
BB B-8201, HMV EA-3419 
62342- Mushmouth Shuffle i2 


i 23004, 
BB B-8201, HMV EA-3419 
Ward Pinkett (tpt.), Sandy Williams (tbn.), ‘' Victor 
Houseman ”’ (cit.), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Bernard 
Addison (gtr.), Billy Taylor (tuba), Bill Beason (dms.). 
New York, October 9th, 1930. 


64313- Gambling Jack Vi 23307 
64314-1 Fickle Fay Creep Vi 23019, HMV B-4837 
WINGY MANNONE AND HIS ORCHES- 


TRA. Wingy Mannone (tpt. and M. C. on the first 
side), Santo Pecora (?) (tbn.), Artie Shaw (clt.), Bud 
Freeman (tenor), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), Frank 
Victor (gtr.), John Kirby (bass), unknown dms. 
New York, August I5th, 1934. 

15631-B Never Had No Lovin’ Special Edition 5011-S 
15632-A I’m Alone Without You Special Edition 501 1«S 
JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solo). Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 1937. 


MLB-I45 Finger Buster Jazzman 12 
MLB-146 Creepy Feelin’ Jazzman 12 
MLB-147 Winin’ Boy Blues Jazzman 
MLB-!49 Honky Tonk Music Jazzman II 


At this point come the sides Jelly Roll Morton made 
in Washington, D.C., in May, 1938, for Dr. Alan 
Lomax of the Library of Congress. Ninety of these, 
which bear no other numbers than those allocated to 
each side, have now been issued as a limited edition 
by Circle Records of New York. They are dubbings 
from the original records, pressed on |2-in. vinyiite, 
and include most of Morton’s original compositions 
as well as those of other musicians and excerpts from 
standard works, and a large number of the sides are 
verbal accounts by Morton of his adventures. 

JELLY ROLL MORTON’S NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZMEN. Sidney de Paris (tpt.), Claude Jones 
(tbn. and preaching in the first title), Albert Nicholas 
(clt.), Sidney Bechet (sop.), Happy Cauldwell (tenor), 
Jelly Roll Morton (pno. and vel. on last two sides), 
Lawrence Lucie (gtr.), Wellman Braud (bass), Zutty 
Singleton (dms.). New York, September 14th, 1939. 


041456-1 Oh, Didn’t He Ramble? ... B-10429, 
HMV B-9217, EA-3151 
041457-1 High Society ... BB B-10434, 
HMV B-9216, EA-3094 
041458-1 | Thought | Heard Buddy Bolden BB B-10434, 
HMV B-9216, EA-3094 
041459-1 Winin’ Boy Blues BB B-10429, 


HMV B-9217, EA-3151 
Bechet out, and Fred Robinson (tbn.) replaces Claude 
Jones. Morton is the vocalist on the second and 
fourth sides. New York, September — 1939. 


041360-1 Climax Rag ... B B-10442, 
HMV B-9219, EA-3094 


04136I-1 Don’t You Leave Me Here ... BB B-10450, 
HMV B-9218, EA-2607 
041362-1 West End Blues ee ... BB B-10442, 
HMV B-9219, EA-3315 
041363-1 Ballin’ The Jack BB B-10450, 


““HMV B-9218, EA-2607 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON (Piano solo, with vocals on 
those marked *. New York, December, 1939. 


R-2560- Sportin’ House Rag ... Rejected 
R-2561-4 Original Rags General 4001, 
Commodore 587 
R-2562-1 The Crave General 4003, 
Commodore 589 
R-2563- | Naked Rag ase Rejected 
R-2564-1 Mister Joe General 4004, 
Commodore 590 
R-2565-1 King Porter Stomp General 4005, 
Commodore 591 
R-2566-1 Wéinin’ Boy Blues* General 4004, 
Commodore 590 
R-2567- Animule Dance* Rejected 


General 4003, 


R-2570-1 Buddy Bolden’s Blues* 
Commodore 589 


R-2571-1 The Naked Dance General 4002, 
Commodore 588 
R-2572-1 Don't You Leave Me Here* General 4005, 
Commodore 591 
R-2573-1 Mamie’s Blues* General 4001, 
Commodore 587 
R-2579-1 Michigan Water Blues* General 4002, 


Commodore 588 

JELLY ROLL MORTON’S SEVEN. Henry 

Allen (tpt.), Joe Britton (tbn.), Albert Nicholas (clt,), 

Eddie Williams (alto), Jelly Roll Morton (pno. and vel. 

on all but the second title), Wellman Braud (bass), 

rang Singleton (dms.). New York, January 4th, 
40. 


R-2582-4 Sweet Substitute . General 1703 
R-2583-3 Panama ... General 1703 
R-2584-3 Good Old New York ,.. . General 1704 
R-2585-5 Big Lip Blues General 1704 


THE MORTON SEXTET. Same personnel as for 
whe last session, except that Joe Britton (tbn.) is 


absent. Morton is the vocalist on all four sides. 
New York, January 23rd, 1940. 

R-2621-2 Why ? bas eae . General 1706 
R-2622- Get The Bucket . General 1706 
R-2623-2 If You Knew ... . General 1707 
R-2624-2 Shake It . General !707 


THE MORTON SEVEN. Claude Jones (tbn.) 
added. Morton is the vocalist on all but the second 
title. New York, January 30th, 1940. 

R-2632-3 Dirty, Dirty, Dirty . General I71i 
R-2633-3 Swinging The Elks .. General I711 
R-2634-3 Mama's Got A Baby . General 1710 
R-2635-2 My Home Is In A Southern Town 
General 1710 
These Generals represent the last records made by 
Morton, who left for Los Angeles a year after the final 
session, and died there on July l0th, 1941. 


(The LiBrary of Congress recordings will be 
listed in the next issue). 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 
77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 
Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Come to us for those rare Records 
you’ve been looking for. 


RECORDS BOUGHT, SOLD & EXCHANGED 


x * 


af 3% .% 
Same per 
59643-1 3 
... Vi V-38116, 
BB B-5827 


PREACHIN’ THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


ON again | find my mail piling up, so this 
month | must try catch up with it. The 
first half of this column will have to be devoted 
to queries sent in by readers. 

Gerald B. Lockett of Plymouth writes : 
** Could you give me any information as to 
who the vocalists and instrumentalists are on 
Varsity 6063. Titles are Borrowed Love (16977) 
by Little Sister and Pig Meat Mama (15393) by 
Big Sister.”’ 

Pig Meat Mama by Big Sister covers the 
identity of Flossie Brown. This side was 
originally issued on Champion 15858. Bor- 
rowed Love by Little Sister, (original issue, 
Champion 16102) is really Irene Scruggs. | 
regret to say that | have no idea as to who the 
accompanying guitarist might be. Mr. Lockett 
concludes his letter by saying that he is very 
anxious to buy a copy of this rare item, so if 
any reader has one he does not want, | would 
suggest he contact Lockett. His address is : 
102 Salisbury Road, St. Judes, Plymouth. 
Incidentally | believe when | wrote to Gerald 
1 gave him this information back to front (a 
very nasty habit of mine !) | can assure him 
that what | have printed is the correct data. 
Better check back on my original letter, 
Gerald. 

* * * * * * 

In the June issue of ‘‘ J.J.’ | printed a query 
from Leo Turner of Biggleswade concerning 
the identity of Austin and Bergere. Mr. 
Turner suggesting that the Austin part of the 
duet might be Lovie Austin. 

| have now received a most interesting 

letter from Pete Cantwell of Harringay about 
this disc; Pete says: ‘‘ Regarding your 
notes in “‘ Jazz Journal,”’ | have the Austin- 
Bergere disc All Day Long/A Thousand Miles 
From Here on Guardsman 7004 (Not on Vo as 
mentioned by you) and have been under the 
impression that both issues were the same. 
It seems, however, that they aren’t. On 
Thousand Miles From Here on the Guardsman 
there most certainly is a sax. Admittedly he 
doesn’t play much, but he’s there. In the 
intro he sounds not unlike Stomp Evans. 
The same honking is there anyway. | don’t 
suppose it is Evans. ! once asked an acquaint- 
ance if he had any clues as to the identity of 
the artists, and was informed that the Austin 
half is Gene Austin. One thing seems obvious 
to me ; your statement re the whistle being 
audible through ten inches of wax is most 
certainly incorrect as far as the Guardsman 
issue goes. The whistle and sax are never 
heard together, and what is even more im- 
portant, neither is heard behind the vocal, 
which would indicate that the sax player 
manipulates the whistle and is also one of the 
vocalists.”’ 

On receiving this | contacted Mr. Turner 
once again and his reply was that there IS a 


sax on the Thousand Miles side, but only in the 
intro. He disagrees about the whistle, this he 
thinks is some sort of vocal effect. 


My own reaction to all this is that | think 
Mr. Cantwell is right when he says the sax 
player manipulates the whistle (and it IS very 
definitely a Swanee Whistle, whatever Mr. 
Turner may think). However, | am pretty 
sure this character, whoever he may be, is not 
one of the vocalists, for the whistle can be 
heard filling in whenever there is a slight 
pause. It would take some very rapid jugg- 
ling to sing and play ALMOST at the same 
time. It is of course possible, but highly 
unlikely. Regarding the Gene or Lovie 
Austin theory, | am still not sure (might not 
be either). | am inclined to think that the 
artists are coloured (which would point to 
Lovie) and one is very definitely a woman. 
Has anyone anything more to say on the 
subject ? 


* * * * * * 


Tom Cusack from Belfast points out a mis- 
take in Blackstone’s ‘‘ Index to Jazz’ (pt. 
1), writes Tom: ‘* On page 118, Blackstone 
lists Para 12610 Transom Blues/Tuba Lawdy 
Blues as by CHARLIE English. This is in- 
correct for | have the record in question and 
it is by a woman. Her correct name is 
SHARLIE English,’’ Mr. Cusack continues ; 
“If you are mentioning this disc in your 
notes, you might give full credits. It is really 
a lovely record, with excellent piano and the 
rootiest tuba, reminding me of the Ulanov 
stories about Bass Edwards. Cobb plays it 
like a trombone. Sharlie is a contralto, with 
a fairly ‘light voice’ not unlike Alberta 
Hunter. However, her phrasing and slurs are 
all blues, nothing of the music-hall.’’ Many 
thanks for your letter Mr. Cusack. | have 
duly amended my Blackstone. If you are ever 
in England, | hope you will pay me a visit — 
and bring that Sharlie English with you ! 


* * * * * * 


It is almost impossible to please every read- 
er with each issue. | find that when | devote 
my column to discographical material, | 
receive letters asking for more general news 
about blues singers and less technical details 
as to personnel ; ‘‘ What most of us want is 
helpful information as to what singers to look 
for when out junking and less of the who 
plays what stuff !’’ writes one reader. Fair 
enough ; but then | get a tick off from an 
irate character in Seaford, one Charles Allen, 
who tells me to get on with the discographical 
side of the job; ‘‘To tetl us that some 
unknown singer is a very fine artist, is all very 
well, but what most of your readers want is 
discographical data. How about a listing of 
Sippi Wallace, for exampie ? Blackstone and 
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Delaunay disagree on many points. How 
about giving your version of this. THAT 
ought to be a big laugh !’’ Mr. Allen points 
out that my column should be more seriously 
devoted to the discographical side, he con- 
tinues ; ‘* To be serious for a moment, | do 
believe that this column of yours can be (and 
very often is) a great help to lovers of the 
blues. so DO get down to some really 
interesting stuff.”’ 


Well, there you have it — two points of 
view. Life is very hard sometimes ! | would 
suggest that you write to me giving YOUR 
views. Which do you want most, general 
notes and record reviews (when any local 
stuff is issued) or discographical data ? 
Write and let me know. | will try to please 
all of you, but not all at one time — that’s 
just not possible ! 


* * * * * * 


Finally, here are some more additions to 
Blackstone. This month | deal with Sleepy 
John Estes. It is strange that this fine singer 
is not mentioned in “‘ Index.’’ Estes is pure 
folk singing at its best. His Brunswick 
recording Drop Down Mama/Married Woman 
Blues should be in everyones collection. 
Other sides known to me are: 


Ch 5000! Down South Blues/Stop That Thing. 

De 7279 Who's Been Tellin’ You Buddy Brown Eyes ?/ 
Someday Baby. 

De 7289 Drop Down Mama (90176)/Married Woman 
Blues (90175) BrE 03562. 

De 7354 Airplane Blues/Hobo Jungle Blues. 

De 7365 Jack And Jill Blues/Need No More Blues. 

De 7473 New Someday Baby (63652)/Bronsville (63653). 

De 7516 Easin’ Back To Tennesse (63649)/Clean Up 
(63651). 

There are, | am sure many other titles. 
Can any reader add to them ? 


* * * * * * 


TAILPIECE. 


** Bleet beet, a coo oi, oot. A coo, qi oot 
day. Ooba 00, oobow ba, oobow ba.’’ She 
breathed into the mike. She jumped down 
from the stage, her face crinkled with pleasure, 
and said: ‘That number’s called ‘ Bebop 
Spoken Here.’’’’ (From an article in ‘‘ The 
Daily Mirror ’’). 


—— Just in case you think the words are 
incomprehensible, remember that a lyric 
writer called William Shakespeare was pretty 
free with his ‘Hey Nonny Nonnies’ and 
explain to me what that means.’’ (From the 
same article). 


Rabelais once said about music that it was 
*“Above pitch, out of tune, and off the 
hinges.’’ Substitute the word discordant for 


“out of tune,’’ and you have in my opinion, 
a perfect description of Bebop. Mind you, 
the words of ‘* Bebop Spoken Here ’’ have a 
highly intellectual content ! 


2808080832345 
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LIGHILY and 


POLITELY 


Dream Of You has always been one of our 
greatest favourites from the heyday of Jimmie 
Lunceford’s orchestra. We were therefore 
delighted to find Mike Levin raving about it in 
his ‘‘Down Beat” review of Tommy 
Dorsey’s Victor version. It appears that the 
same arrangement has been used, although 
the playing lacks something in comparison 
with the original. 

The Lunceford record, if we remember 
rightly, was moderately well received, but 
what ever happened to that lovely tune ? 
When you think of the drivel that regularly 
makes the Hit Parade, it seems impossible that 
it got nowhere. We hope that Dorsey’s 
version, if it does nothing else, may be the 
means of bringing the number its due popul- 
arity. 

Sy Oliver, of course, the man chiefly res- 
ponsible for the original artistic triumph, as 
vocalist, trumpeter, part-composer and 
arranger. There have been few musicians so 
versatile and talented as he in the jazz story, 
and his recent appointment as a musical 
director at Decca was a minor triumph for his 
race. It isso very, very difficult for a coloured 
musician to break into such positions in radio 
or records, no matter how talented he may 
be. 

The first Decca work under Sy’s name does 
not appear to be exciting from a jazz point of 
view, much of it being frankly commercial or 
two-beat nonsense to the wretched Jordan 
pattern, but there is little need to doubt that 
from time to time Sy will treat us to work of 
the kind that made his reputation. 

60 
ALL QUOTATIONS GUARANTEED TO 
LEAVE THE WORKS UNADULTERATED 
AND UNTWISTED. 

Too much of the past month has been spent 
in reading. There follow notes on various 
matters that interested us. Next month we 
hope to be allowed to return to records. 

“Inside Be-Bop,’”’ Leonard Feather’s 
informative bopus, contained this gem: ‘In 
January, 1947, the ultimate honor came 
Dizzy’s way : he outdistanced Roy to win the 
Metronome poll on trumpet.’’ New con- 
ceptions in music evidently produce new 
conceptions of the ultimate. 

From Paris, disgusting haunt of Crow Jim, 
came ‘‘ Jazz Hot” with a feature on the 
principle figures of jazz. It offered a hundred 
names to remember. Of these, alas, only 
seven belonged to palefaces. They were 
Beiderbecke, Goodman, Kaminsky, Krupa, 
Mezz, Muggsy and Teagarden. Our own 
revolutionary committee has already cabled 
requesting that four of these be sent to the 
guillotine, so things look gloomy indeed. 

Thomas Merton’s ‘‘ Elected Silence ’”’ is 
the autobiography of a Trappist. The jazz 


SY 


audience might seem stony ground for our 
recommendation of an account of religious 
experience, but we do recommend it despite, 
rather than beeause of, the considerable 
experience of jazz that was also Merton’s. 
One passage aroused our curiosity. The 
author’s father, an artist, went to Paris in 
1926. ‘‘ Asa matter of fact, the only pleasure 
Father got out of the whole expedition was a 
jazz concert he heard in Paris, given by a big 
American Negro Orchestra—! cannot 
imagine who it was.’’ We wish the historical 
experts would tell us who was playing Paris 
that year. Sam Wooding ? 


** Jazz Music ”’ is, in our opinion, the best- 
produced jazz magazine in the world, although 
its contents are by times too figgish for our 
taste. The second issue of Volume 4, recently 
published, contains an exceptionally amusing 
article by St. Denis Preston, entitled ‘* Blues 
In The Rude.’’ The man doesn’t write very 
often nowadays, so do your duty. Inthe same 
issue is a quaint piece entitled ‘‘ St. Louis— 
1945 ’’ by one Lynn Fosterling, which includes 
an episode that may strike some as showing 
Cootie in a poor light. Anyone, on the other 
hand, who knows Cootie will probably decide 
that this is a rather comic example of defen- 
sive action taken by musician when harried by 
fan. 

‘* Collectors’ Corner,”’ in ‘‘ The Melody 
Maker,”’ revealed a somewhat puckish 
humour with discographies of Hoagy Car- 
michael and Bunk Johnson and a bit called 
‘* The post-Bix Goldkettes.”’ Exciting, what? 
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OLIVER. 


A statement by R. G. V. Venables caught our 
communal eye. ‘‘It is doubtful whether the 
appreciation of jazz in this country has ever 
been so widespread as it is to-day.’’ Now, 
appreciation is commonly used to-day to 
denote liking or interest, in which case we 
entirely agree with R. G. V. V. ; but if he is 
using it in its old sense of just estimation, then 
we disagree, for it is our belief that taste in 
jazz in this country has seldom been so poor 
as it is to-day. 

Roving far afield, we read this in the 
Australian ‘‘ Jazz Notes ”’ from the pen of 
H. Meunier Harris: ‘*l am one of those 
quaint people who receive quite as much 
pleasure from a study of the documentary 
details of a recording as from an audition of 
the music in question, for | have found from 
experience that a knowledge of one amplifies 
enjoyment of the other.’’ Quite as much 
is too much ! 

él 

However tedious it may be for readers, we 
suppose we have to drag through the form- 
ality of a reply to Mr. Race’s angry outburst in 
the August issue. When the gods descend 
from Olympus it is alarming for mere mortals, 
to say the least, and we have had dreams, 
horrid dreams, in which pickets marched 
before our humble residence bearing placards 
saying ‘‘ Unfair to Steve Race.”’ 


We will not dwell on the gallant way the 
tirade was titled. It is just a pity that Mr. 
Race had to take himself and us so seriously. 


(over to page 16) 


: 
: 
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MAULING MOYNAHAN. 
Dear Sirs, : 

| have just read Fred Moynahan’s letter (printed in 
the May issue of JAZZ JOURNAL) regarding Carolus’s 
article: ‘* The Jazz Authority And The Musician.’ 
When | originally read this article, | at once considered 
Carolus utterly ridiculous in his views, but Mr. 
Moynahan | think takes the cake for balderdash and 
rubbish — as | write | am still laughing loudly at what 
he says. 

Regarding Ory, in comparison to both Brunies and 
Gowans, well, the two latter men are both as different 
from Ory as cheese from chalk. Speaking as a trom- 
bonist myself of the Glissando Slide school, | personally 
don't consdider Mr. Gowans to be atrombonist at all, 
as his instrument is considered by me and other 
trombonists of all kinds (including some of my long- 
hair pals who are teaching me) to be nothing more 
than an overgrown cornet. 

How very odd Mr. Gowans wouid sound if he were 
to record Ory’s Creole Trombone with Armstrong's 
Hot Five. it simply can’t be done on valves, so there’s 
where Mr. Ory can blow rings round poor old Brad- 
ford. 

Why the heck doesn’t someone tell him to chuck 
the thing in the ash can, and either take up the slide 
trombone, or just stick to clarinet playing, as he 
certainly does come nearer to the point of jazz on this 
instrument. No matter what Mr. Moynahan or any- 
one else says, it’s trombonists like Ory, Jim Robinson, 
and, in the white school, Eddie Edwards, that make 
jazz sound like jazz. 

Regarding intonation, after listening to Ory on the 
Armstrong Hot Five and Seven recordings, | fail to 
notice anything very seriously wrong. There may be 
a slight flaw now and again, but if you know anything 
about slide trombones you'll know that every now and 
then a freak position has to be employed, and many 
of the notes on these are by nature very much off 
pitch. Well, that is the only time in Ory’s playing 
that the intonation goes off a little, so you see it just 
can't be heiped, can it ? The same remarks can also 
be applied to the cornet, clarinet or any other wind 
instrument, but more so the slide trombone. 

Then comes the question of technique. Most fans 
think that all New Orleans Jazzmen had little or no 
technique, but this is a fallacy. Most of the early 
pioneers, such as Baquet, Perez, the Tio Brothers, 
Buddy Johnson, and even the great Bunk of the same 
name, were all technically trained musicians who could 
read music when required. But they used their tech- 
nique very sparingly, so that much of their playing 
was of a simple character, consequently musicians 
such as Bolden, Oliver, Dodds, Bechet and Ory (who 
all more or less copied the above named) started to 
develop a style similar when they were improvising, 
consequently their technique didn't develop much 
from that point. 

Well, | think I've said enough, and | hope Mr. 
Moynahan won't take too much offence. There are 
times when all of us are bound to cause a laugh. | 
guess sauce for the Gander isn’t always sauce for the 
Goose, but why ?— BIX ROSCOE, Southport. 


AMERICAN LABELS. 


Dear Sirs, 
| heartily agree with your correspondent John H. 
Yorke — | often feel that a series of articles on various 


American labels (current and extinct) would be useful 
— something after the style of Brian Rust’s series in 
the now defunct Pickup — only this was on British 
labels. 

Another point occurs to me as | write — about 
May, 1947, it was announced in **‘ Melody Maker ”’ 
that the right of issue of Commodore sides was avail- 
able to English Decca—I don’t remember ever 
having seen this either confirmed or denied, but 
should it be true | can think of a whole lot of sides 
that the N.F.J.O. could ask for — the Morton Generals, 
for instance. 

Also announced recently in one of the jazz maga- 
zines (I’ve forgotten which one) was the news that 
Esquire were to issue Circle sides over here — now 
does that include Solo Art masters ? 

Your Jazz Clud Map is interesting, but surely there 
are more than nine Clubs in the Provinces ? | ask 
this as | travel quite often in my work and a list of 
Clubs to drop in upon would be most handy — and 
I'm sure others feel the same way. 

| hope to see ‘*‘ Jazz Journal ’’ go on for many 
years yet — it seems to be the only jazz magazine in 
regular publication to-day.--H. JORDAN, Birmingham. 

(We have checked with Decca, and they state that 
nothing has yet been settled regarding the Commodore 
sides. Esquire inform us that for the time being they 
are concentrating on the issue of Circle masters, but 
there is a possibility that eventually they might include 
some Solo Art sides in their releases. See the Editorial 
in this issue for the sad story of the Jazz Club Map.—Eds.). 


ONE 


SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


RECORD INDEXING. 
Dear Sirs, 

After reading the review of Record Index in the 
July ‘‘ Jazz Journal ’’ | thought that some of your 
readers might be interested in the system | use for 
indexing my record collection. 

For each record side | use a card, 5-in. x 3-in. in 
size. At the top of the card | write the name of the 
band —e.g., Louis Armstrong and His Hot Seven — 
and below that the title of the tune followed by the 
composer — Weary Blues (Art Matthews). Below 
this | divide the card in two sections by a vertical line. 
In the left hand column | list, at the top, the matrix 
number — 80863a, then below, the recording date 
and location —IIth May, 1927, Chicago, then the 
record label and catalogue number — Parlophone 
R 2393, and lastly, the original issue— OKeh 8519. 
lf the record is an original issue | leave out the last 
line. In the right hand column | list the personnel and 
instrumentation — Louis Armstrong — cornet, etc. 

| keep my records in stiff covers and file them on 
shelves. On one corner of each record cover | stick a 
small label and number each record from | onwards 
until the shelf is full, and then on the next shelf start 
at | again. Each shelf is given a letter, A, B, and so on. 
At the top right hand corner of the index card is 
written the shelf letter and the number of the record 
— D 42 for example. This means that upon reference 
to the index card Louis Armstrong's Weary Blues can 
be located immediately without sorting through 
numerous records to find it. The reverse of the 


record, Willie The Weeper, will have a separate index . 


card, but the location will be the same — D 42. 

These index cards can be obtained from most good 
class stationers at Is. 6d. per 100. One can also obtain 
olive green metal boxes of various sizes, in which to 
file the index cards, and alphabetical cards for dividing 
the Austins and Armstrongs from the Bechets and 
Bells, etc. | file the index cards in alphabetical order 
of bands and each band in date and matrix number 
order. 

There are, of course, several variations which can be 
used in this card index system. If one prefers to file 
the cards by alphabetical order of tune titles one can 
reverse the position of the tine title and band on the 
card and then all the various versions of Weary Blues 
can be filed next to each other. Personally, | prefer 
the method which | have outlined, as any friend can 
quickly select records by any particular group which 
he likes and these records can then be located on the 
shelves without any trouble. 

| have used this card index system for 14 years and 
have found it most satisfactory, as, unlike any book, it 
can be expanded as the record collection grows.— 
ERIC TOWNLEY, Kenilworth. 

(If any readers have alternative systems, or can suggest 
variations or improvements to that described by Mr. 
Townley, we shall be glad to hear from them.—Eds.). 


CABBAGES AND KINGS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Regarding my letter to Derrick Stewart-Baxter, 
from which he has quoted in ‘‘ Preachin’ The Blues,’’ 
! would like to point out that the presence of the label 
from Vo.1146 is not the only attraction of the disc. 
Although seemingly a pop band of the Golden Era (so 
called), the personnel would appear to include the 
Dorseys and Hoagy Carmichael. Other discs by this 
group which | have junked since the discovery of | 
Wonder, have revealed the presence of the Dorseys 
and a nice trumpet — possibly Mannie Klein — and 
quite a nice rhythm section. That applies to the BrE 
and Duophone issues, though the only Imperial under 
the name of ‘* The Clevelanders,”’ is one of the direst 
pieces of dance music | ever heard. 

| appreciate Mr. Tanner’s habit of adding Mat. Nos. 
after the titles he reviews. Would that other review- 
ers would do the same — take numbers, personnels, 
and dates might be helpful too. If all these items were 
included, they might induce normally non-discograph- 
ical collectors to get moving in the discographical field. 
There are too darned few discographers around, and 
those who do make any notes of recordings at all, do 
so haphazardly. While on this theme, might | suggest 
that discographers work in trios or pairs —so that 
with half or a third the work—the same can be 
achieved — there is too much duplication of effort 
among discographers. 

Would it not have been a little more accurate to 
have referred to the music produced at Mark White's 
Decca session as ‘‘ Jam music ? Although | haven’t 
heard the sides made, | can hardly believe that the 
method used to round up the musicians and record 
same would produce anything more than jam music. 
That’s where the B.B.C. Jazz Club fails so mightily. 
The B.B.C. have plenty of time at their disposal to 
separate Jazz, Bop, Dance Music, Swing, Progressive 
Swing, Modern Music, and what have you, but they 
appear not to be aware that there are thousands of 
enthusiasts for Jazz music in this country alone just 
waiting for some Jazz.— RISTIC, Longford. 


POUT FROM PAYNE. 
Dear Sirs, 

Being a mere male reader of ‘‘ Jazz Journal,” 
lat first sniffed at Miss Joan Snarey’s article, Feminine 
Viewpoint, in the July issue and passed on to Lightly 
and Politely. After having read the rest of the maga- 
zine | returned to Miss Snarey’s article to find that 
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much of it struck me as sound sense, but that she is 
very narrow minded; like all women once they 
become deeply interested in a subject they develop 
the weirdest of views and invariably become extrem- 
ists. 

Her views on the position of the saxophone in jazz 
are to my mind a little misplaced, surely whatever 
Bechet plays is jazz whether it be clarinet or soprano 
saxophone ? As we all know, the essence of jazz is 
improvisation, collective or individual, but surely 
because the instrument being played is not one of the 
traditional three front line it ceases to be jazz — in 
my opinion jazz can be found in the tenor saxophone 
of Coleman Hawkins, the comb and paper of Red 
McKenzie, and even, at times, in Dudley Fosdick’s 
mellophone. 

| believe that under normal circumstances arrange- 
ments have no piace in the realm of jazz, it obviously 
ceases to be pure jazz in the parts which are arranged, 
but why condemn the whole piece, as Miss Snarey 
does, because of nine-tenths ? Isn't the little passage 
of Muggsy Spanier near the end of the Dorsey Bro- 
thers’, Have A Little Faith In Me, jazz, or Bix breaking 
through the over-loaded Whiteman arrangement on 
the 12 inch, Selections From Show Boat ?_ In such cases 
one can find jazz in a record the remainder of which is 
only very remotely connected with jazz. Finding such 
little gems is half the fun of jazz record collecting. 

Miss Snarey doubts that ‘* Tin Pan Alley "’ tunes, 
riffs and bop have ‘‘ progressed '’ and been evolved 
from jazz, and in order to prove that this is not the 
case she asks, ‘‘ Has this progressiveness taken place 
in English and other folk musics ?’’ Most emphatically, 
yes! Progressiveness in music invariably means get- 
ting further and further away from the original and 
adapting it to suit the taste of the public. Jazz, by 
virtue of its rhythms has lent itself to progressiveness 
in the form of swing and modern dance music — 
notice the sudden change in the style of popular tune 
in the early part of this century when the presence of 
jazz and ragtime first became noticed. The then 
popular songwriters such as Leslie Stuart, who was 
turning out tunes such as, Tel! Me Pretty Maiden, and 
who failed to recognise jazz, lost many of their ad- 
mirers to writers like Irving Berlin and Jerome Kern, 
men who saw that in jazz was a new medium from 
which to develop popular songs. Entertainers like 
Al Jolson changed from the Banks Of The Wabash type 
of song to, Swanee. Such a sudden change in the style 
of popular music was obviously due in no small part 
to jazz and ragtime. 

The commercialisation and progressiveness of other 
folk music has taken a different course. European 
folk music lends itself to development into serious 
music, the quality of the original themes are not lost, 
but often improved by skilful arrangement and orch- 
estration. Countless well-known composers, such as 
Vaughan Williams and Benjamin Britten in England, 
de Falla and Granados in Spain, Bartok in Hungary, 
have taken original folk melodies and moulded them 
to suit modern instruments and orchestras. How- 
ever, witness the failure of such treatment when 
applied to Negro folk music, popular composers like 
Gershwin and Ferde Grofe, even Dvorak in his 5th 
Symphony and his Quartet in F Major tried to absorb 
Negro spirituals —in none of these cases has the 
original music responded to treatment as would have 
European folk music under similar conditions. Like 
jazz, other folk musics have progressed though in a 
different fashion. 

Miss Snarey concludes by saying that the female of 
the species probes deeper than the male into a subject 
when she becomes genuinely interested. My advice 
is that she probes a little way past the theories of Rudi 
Blech and takes a dig at Yank Lawson, Frankie Trum- 
bauer and Miff Mole, as well as at her beloved New 
Negroes.— JOHN A. PAYNE, Beckenham, 

ent. 


| RECEIVED A LETTER 


It was full of praise ! 


For speedy service 
personal attention 
and records at appealing prices 
Send S.A.E. for 12-page catalogue. 


Farley Radio Service 


LTD. 
(Jazz Dept.) 


23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WoOOLwich 3631. 
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Lightly and Politely (continued from page 14) 


humourless about our use of the adjective 


We, after all, endeavour to do things lightly 
and politely. He exaggerates in stating that 
scarcely a month goes by without his knuckles 
being rapped in this column. We think we 
are correct in stating that his name has been 
mentioned by us in four issues out of sixteen. 
His jeer at our anonymity is rather cheap, for 
he must be well aware that there is a perfectly 
valid tradition of anonymity in journalism. 
We would cite as an example ‘‘ The Times 
Literary Supplement,” wherein week by 
week entirely anonymous reviewers praise, 
encourage or demolish writers and their 
works. Theirs may be a better-mannered 
world, but we have not noticed authors 
squawking or accusing their critics of coward- 
ice. 

We are accused of being ‘‘ expert in re- 
moving sentences by other writers from their 
original contexts and, by coupling them 
together, making them tell any sort of story ”’ 
we choose. The only possible example of this 
malevolent art that we can discover is one in 
which for brevity’s sake alone, and for no 
other reason, we coupled two aspects of Mr. 
Race’s criticism of one side of one record. Since 
the meaning of neither was affected by the 
other, we cannot recognise this as an example 
of ‘‘twisted quotation.’’ (Mr. Race con- 
tracted some of our July views on Jazz Club 
in his ‘* Melody Express ”’ column of July 
15th, but it did not occur to us to squawk 
about it, even though we were inaccurately 
quoted as saying that Vic Lewis had ‘‘ pro- 
duced worthwhile stuff recently.’ Apparent- 
ly this is a case where sauce for the goose is 
not sauce for the gander !) 


Mr. Race appears peculiarly sensitive and 


*‘uninformed.’’ We don’t know how to 
make atree. We are uninformed in the art of 
making trees — but we don’t think that is a 
disgrace. The quotation (unadulterated, it 
seems) from his review of Happy-Go-Lucky 
Local was not even specifically labelled as 
uninformed, but, since he asked for informa- 
tion in it, thecap fitted. Mr. Raceis, we know, 
a capable musician, whereas our status as 
musician, as well as writer, is strictly amateur. 
We never claimed to be able to explain that 
set of rules, but we don’t have to know them 
to be able to enjoy the wonderful music in 
question. The quotation was offered prim- 
arily as an interesting professional sidelight 
on Ellington music. 


The ‘‘high-flown’’ passage which he 
dismisses so airily was admittedly sketchy. 
Our objection to ‘‘ discredited ’’ lay chiefly in 
our belief that what is dated is too often 
automatically ‘‘ discredited.’’ 


The next two items were conjectural, as 
our use of the verb ‘‘to seem”’ clearly 
implied. We supposed it so well known, that 
coloured American musicians were little 
“given to discussing their music in technical 
terms, that Mr. Race would not have written 
as he did had he not been surprised. How- 
ever, he says he wasn’t, so may we be forgiven 
our wicked supposition ? 


‘‘We hope,’’ we wrote, ‘‘this very able 
(we insist) critic is not obliged to toe the 
‘* Musical Express ”’ party line on Ellington, 
a party line which may be a product of our 
imagination, etc.’’ Surely ‘‘ hope ’’ and ‘‘a 
product of our imagination ”’ are giving the 


other side the benefit of the doubt, some- 
thing which Mr. Race’s generosity doesn’t 
once permit. We are glad indeed to learn 
that no such party line exists. Yet we think 
it odd for Duke’s Palladium show to be com- 
pared with Danny Kaye’s—a_ musician’s 
with a clown’s. It seems to us that when a 
musician of Duke’s stature appears here, 
along with accomplished musicians like Kay 
Davis and Ray Nance, we are not unreason- 
able in expecting his act to be judged from a 
musical viewpoint in a musical paper. 


We would never accuse anyone of a ‘‘ das- 
tardly crusade ’’ against anything, for we 
think that an impossibly grotesque juxta- 
position of terms. If we have found Mr. 
Race’s criticism of Ellington records occasion- 
ally picayune, then, as he says, there is still 
room for two opinions. He finds Beale Street 
Blues less disappointing than we do, but he 
also finds that ‘‘a good deal of Rockabye 
River is given over to the unmusical, if excit- 
ing, sound of growl trumpet ’’ (quotation 
leaves here unadulterated and untwisted). 
We, of course, love growl trumpet and do not 
think it is unmusical. Twenty years ago they 
were saying it was ‘‘ crude ’’ and ‘‘ negroid ”” 
(with small n). plus ca change... 


Last, our granting of a fictitious name to a 
correspondent hardly constituted unseemly 
journalistic humour in our reference to poor 
Clyde Hart, but any stick will do to beat us ! 


We are truly sorry that our ‘* unhappy, 
indirect speech ’’ should have been so irrita- 
ting to Mr. Race, although we think that as a 
critic he must learn to be less sensitive to 
criticism of his views. 


DISPOSALS (continued) 
WATTERS, LU. 


Sunset Cafe/London Blues... 

Emp. Norton/Harlem Rag... WG 
South/R. M. Jones’ Blues as 
Creole Belles/Chattanooga ... 
Pineapple Rag/Minstrels A.S. WE 

WILBUR, BOB. 

Snake Rag/Salty Dog ... .. Amp 
Snake Rag/Salty Dog .. ‘ .. Amp 


WILLIAMS, MARY LOU. | 


Little Joe from Chicago CoA 
WANTEDS 

BLACK DEVILS. 

OKS. 

Really The Blues. Mezz 

CAREY, PAPA MUTT. 
Fidgety Feet/Chrysanthenium Cen 

DIXIE JUG BLOWERS, 

Memphis Shake one Any 

Memphis Shake fox HMV 
DODDS, BABY. 

Drum Improvise/Wolverine Blues ... oa, “ie 
IVES, BURL. 

Any except Br or BrE 
O.D.J.B. 

Tiger Rag/Look At ’Em 
RHYTHM MAKERS. 

I'd Do Anything For You... 
WILLIAMS, MARC. 

x * 


Owing to pressure on space, V-Disc Catalogue and Sound Track Swing 
have been held over until next month. 


Manchester Jazz Club. 


— FOURTH — 


JAZZ CONCERT 


E 12/6 BRA 
12/6 BRA 
12/6 BRA 
E 12/6 BRA 
E 12/6 BRA 
N 8/- BAY 
N 9/6 FOO 
N 9/6 FOO 
Vv 3/- coo 
12/6 BRU 
9/6 BRU 
v 3/- coo 
Vv S/T BAY 
E 8/6 BRU RAY 
Vv S/T BAY 
E 25/- STE 
Vv 3/- Coo 
Vv S/T BAY 
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Saturday, October 8th, 1949 at 7-30 p.m. 
HOULDSWORTH HALL, 90, Deansgate, 


MANCHESTER. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 
THE YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND 
FOXLEY’S 
ROY FISHER (solo piano) 

Compere - SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


LEVEE RAMBLERS 


Tickets: 5/-, 4/-, 3/- (nc. tax) 


Hime & Addison’s, 37, John Dalton Street, Manchester 
or Manchester Jazz Club (see ‘‘ Club Notice Board.’’) 


also at the Door. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th September. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor, A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 11. 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 


DISPOSALS 


JOHNSON, FRANK. 


Sugarfoot Strut/Got No Blues PaE E 26 BAY 
AUSTIN, LOVIE. Bienville Blues/Leonard’s Stomp 
Merrymakers’ Twine/Travellin’ JRS N 10/- BAY JOHNSON, JAMES, P. 
BASIE, COUNT. Waller Favourites/4 in Album 
Blue And Sent/Stop Beat Around DeA E T/S FOO JOHNSON, PET 
BECHET, SIDNEY Boogie Woogie/Little Joe 
Love For Sale/Shake 'Em Co N 106 STE KANSAS CITY SIX. 
Laura Just One Things Co N 106 STE | Got Rhythm /Jo Jo 
BECK, REV. ELDER C. 
Delilah/Jesus | Love You a Eag E 10 - BRA 
Blow Gabriel/He Knows Just Eag E 10- BRA KRUPA (ELDRIDGE) ORCHESTRA. 
BELL, GRAEM Ball Of Fire/All Night ASR. 
South /Tessa’s Bives RZA N 106 FOO cA We 
Canal Street Blues Aztec rincess RZA N 10 6 FOO Ms 
Chicken And Almonds/Free Man PaA = -N 96 FOO LAZY ADE’S BACKROOM JAZZ. 
Tessa’s Blues/South ... RZA  N 5- BAY 
Alex Ragtime Band Little B. Amp N 8 - BAY arine ues/Clarine mp 
Banksia Man Jenny's Ball Amp N 8 - BAY LEWIS, MEADE 
Birmingham Bertha Baby Won't You. Pac N 10/- BAY Several 12 inch 
Canal Street Blues I've Got What Pac E 8 - CAT LEWIS, TED. 
BERRY, CH Memphis Blues/Beale Street Blues 
Gee Ain't | Good Sunnyside .. Com E 10/- = BRA LUNCEFORD, JIMMY 
BIGARD, BARNE Arleen/Gug Mug 
Coquette Rose Reom Key E 7/6 BRA 
oquette/Rose Room K / ircle um, 3 recor: 
BLAKE. CYRIL. MONTGOMERY, LITTLE BROTHER. 
Frolic Sam/Cyril’s Blues RZ BAY Vicksburg Blues No Rider 
BROONZY, BIG BILL. MOORE, GRACE. 
Oh Baby/When | Get ... OK N T/S FOO Night Of Love/Ciribiribin 
BUTTERFIELD, BILLY. MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Stardust/Sooner or Later Cap E Sj. BRA Sidewalk Blues/Deadman Blues 
CATLETT, BIG SID. Ponchartrain/L. Lawrence 
Memories Of You /Just Riff Com E 10/- BRA Burn Iceburg/Pretty Lil 
CLARKE, KEN Kansas City/Georgia Swing 
Confirmation/La Colette SW E 8/- MYL NEW ORLEANS BLUES BAND. 
COLEMAN, BILL. Small Blues /Big Blues 
Rose Room/Merry- Go- Round SW N 9/- BAY NOONE, JIMMY. 
CRAWFORD, ROSETTA. Muskrat Ramble/High Society 
Lonesome Woman/Levee Blues Pa E A STE O’DAY, ANITA. 
DAILY, PETE. Maliguena/ | Told You 
Wolverine Blues/Royal Reserve Amp N 7/6 BAY -D.J.B. 
Wolverine Blues/Royal Reserve Amp N 9/6 FOO Margie/Palesteena 
DODDS, BABY OLIVER, KING. 
Drum Imp./Wolverine Blues BSt N 9/6 FOO Chattanooga Stomp/New Orleans Stomp ... 
DODDS, JOHNNY. Call of Freaks/Trumpets P. ... 
Weary Blues/New Orleans Stomp BrA N 12/6 FOO ORY, KID. 
After You've Gone/Come On BrA N 12/6 FOO Jazzman 23 and 28... 
Little Bits Struggling oe HJCA N 11/6 STE PACOUT TRIO (Luter). 
Brush Stomp/Get ‘Em Blues . BRS N 12/6 STE 122 Blues/Domino Stomp... 
Indigo Stomp /Blue Piane HMVS E A BRA PAGE, HOT LIPS. 
DUTCH SWING COLLEGE. Blues Jumped Rabbit/My Gal 
Apex Blues/Strange Peach DeH N 10/- BAY REDMAN, DON 
ELLINGTON, KE. New Lowdown/Shuffle 
Solitude Moonglow me CoA N 2/- BAY ROBESON, PAUL. 
Echoes Jungle/Limehouse HMVA N 6/6 BAY Solitude/Mood Indigo ... 
Remin. in Tempo. i—4 BrE Vv 6/- coo RUSSELL, PEE WEE. 
EVANS, DOC DIXIELAND. Red Hot Mama/I'd Climb 
Jazz Band Ball /Sensation i Disc E 10/- BRA Rosie/Land of Jazz_—.. “ 
Clarinet Mar./Fidgety Feet Disc F 10/- BRA Muskogee Blues/My Best Girl 
FRANZELLA, L. SANDBURG, CARL. 
Clarinet Fan. Imp. /Dizzy Swa E 6/7 BRA Go Down Moses/Oh Freedom 
FRIARS’ SOC. ORCHESTRA. ; SEGAR, CHARLIE. 
Bugle Call/San BrE N 3/- Loc Key Fix It 
Tiger Rag/Panama ‘ BrE N si. Loc SINGLETON, 
Eccentric/Farewell Blues BrE N LOC Lulu’s Mood s B. 
FRISCO JAZZ BAND. SMITH, SIE. 
Fidgety Feet/Gotta See Mama Pac E 10/- BRA St. Louis Blues Album. ——— Free to 
GAILLARD, SLIM first applicant 
Groove Juice/2 in Album Disc Vv 20/- THO St. Louis Blues, 4 sides 
GORDON, DEXTER. / SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 
Dexter Digs/Long, Tali Sav E 10/- MYL Tiger Rag/Canal Street Blues 
GREEN, REX. Darktown S./Junkshop 
Blues /Hay Darl Elm N 9/6 FOO Dr. Jazz/When Saints .. 
GRIMES, TINY. STEWART, REX. 
Flying Home, 2 parts ... BN E 8/- MYL Several 10 inch nae cee 
HAMPTON, LIONEL. ‘ SYKES, ROOSEVELT. 
Jack Bellboy Central Avenue Break. HMVA N T/S FOO Honeysuckle Jivin’ 
Flying Home/Save It Mama HMV 3 2/6 BAY TAYLOR, JASPER. 
Pigfoot Sonata/Boogie HMV N 3/- BAY Must Be Blues/Stomp Time ... 
HENDERSON, HORACE) cHoc. DAND'S. TATUM, ART — MOSELEY, SNUB. 
Rhythm Crazy/Krazy Capers ; PaE Vv 3/- coo Lonesome Grave/Blues High Noon ... ove 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. TEAGARDEN, JACK. 
Yesterdays Gotta Right Sing Com N 10/- STE Pickin’ Patsy Undertow oa ove 
Easy Living/Smiling  ... Co N 10/5 STE TEXAS BLUES DESTROYERS. 
Mean To Me/Melancholy Baby | Pa N 2/9 STE Down In Mouth/Lenox Avenue 
HOUNSLOW, KEITH. THOMPSON, DICKIE. 
Jazz It Up/Had It Blues ‘ ane -. Amp N 8/- BAY Hand In Blues/Tailor-Made 
JAZZ BO’S SERENADERS. TIZOL AN. 
Achin’ Heart Blues /Sister Kate eve --- Cam E 7/6 BRA Zanziban/Can’t Have Cake 
JOHNSON, BU WASHINGTONIANS. 
Franklin Street Closer Walk HMVA WN 10/- FOO East St. Louis Rainy Nights 
Do Right Baby/Margie AM E 8/- CAT Jubilee Stomj> Voom Voom ... 
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Amp 


Com 


Cir 
Mem 


Mem 


AFC 


AFC 


AFC 
AFC 


VV 


. De 40/- THO 
| CoA 9/6 FOO 
7/6 BRA 
| Br 9/6 STE 
OK 7/6 BRA 
Sig 8/- CAT 
Amp 8/- BAY 
Amp 8/- BAY 
BN 13/6 THO 
Co 5/6 BRA 
Man 5/- Loc ag 
Ci 17/6 BRA 
Cen 10/- BAY 
Bre 2/6 BAY 
HMVA 11/6 FOO 
HMVA 9/6 FOO i 
HMVA 9/6 FOO 
HMVA 8/6 FOO @ 
Var 10/- BRA 
JRS 10/- BAY 
CoF 9/6 FOO 
HMV 3/- Loc 
JRS 10/- BAY 
Com 9/6 STE 
Br 4/- LOC 
HMV 3/6 BAY 
Disc 10/- BRA 
|= Disc 10/- BRA 
|: Disc 10/- BRA 
| De 2/6 
OK T/S FOO = 
Cap Loc a 
Cir Free BAY = 
Mem 9/- BAY 
BS 6/6 THO 
12/- BAY 
BrE 2/6 BAY 
Br T/S FOO 
Br T/S FOO 
Key 7/- MYL 
|_| 
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Now in Stock: 


JAZZ Is 
INTERNATIONAL 


for 


JAZZ comME To 
INTERNATIONAL 


the JAZZ BOOK & RECORD STORE 
* in the Heart of London 


Managed by DOUG. WHITTON & KEN. LINDSAY 
52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


TEMPLE BAR 2315. 


x 


A large selection of HJCA, JRS, AFCDJ, Commodore, Century, 
American Music, King Jazz, Blue Note, Black and White, 
plus all Tempo, Jazz Collector, Esquire, Parlophone, 
Brunswick, Capitol, etc. 

Jazzways, 6/-; Goffin’s 4/6; Ulanov’s “Ellington 6/- ; 
Hoagy’s ‘‘ Stardust Road’’ 2/6; Feather’s ‘‘Inside Bebop” 12/6; 
Condon’s ‘We Called it Music’ 12/6; -  Panassie’s 
“The Real Jazz’’ 15/-; - Dexter’s ‘Jazz Cavalcade” 16/-; 
Jazz Record Book 21/-; Hot Discography 36/-; Finkelstein’s 
‘Jazz a People’s Music’’ 17/6. (Prices do not include postage). 
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LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection of Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 


Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 


King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — 


Please send s.a.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalcgue 
and inclusicn in our Morthly Mailing Service. 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 


LONDON, N.W. 8. 
(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 


at 
HESS YS 
18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


PETE 
PAYNE 


- RECORDS 


MIKE DANIELS DELTA JAZZMEN 
RENE FRANC AND HIS JAZZMEN 
ROY VAUGHAN’S CHICAGOANS 
JOHN HAIM’S JELLY ROLL KINGS 
MICK GILL’S IMPERIAL JAZZ BAND 
JOAN ROBERTS (BLUES SINGER) 


9 - each post free. 


Send for Lists—H.M.V., Parlo, Bruns., Decca, etc. 
‘*H.M.V. Speciai List is our Speciality.” 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
AND RECORDING SERVICE 


213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 6. 
HITHER GREEN 3134. 


17 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 


THERE IS ANOTHER 
‘LONDON JAZZ’ out!! 


LJ 4 Ole Miss Rag 
Blue for Waterloo 
BY HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND BAND. 


DON’T FORGET— 
Each has so far been BETTER than 


its PREDECESSOR, and they are 
ALL VERY GOOD. 
7/6 each (plus 6d. postage) 
or 30/- for LJ 1, 2, 3, 4 (post free). 
from 
L.J.R.S. THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


TRADE & RHYTHM CLUB ENQUIRIES INVITED. 
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